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The  purpose  of  these  Supplementary  Readers 
is  to  quicken  interest  in  Geography  by  stories 
of  adventurous  travel.  They  are  not  intended 
to  serve  as  a history  of  exploration,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  afford  an  idea  of  some  of 
the  main  steps  by  which  knowledge  has  been 
gained,  first  of  the  World  as  a whole,  and  then 
of  the  separate  continents  outside  Europe. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  for  permission  to  reproduce  jDortraits 
from  the  Society’s  collection  ; to  Mr.  Edward 
Heawood,  M.A.,  the  Society’s  Librarian,  for 
reading  the  proofs  and  placing  at  our  disposal 
his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  geographical  lite- 
rature ; and  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Sainsbury,  B.A., 
Headmaster  of  the  Council  School  at  North- 
wood,  for  much  practical  help  in  other  ways. 
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ASIA 


I.  ACROSS  ASIA  WITH  MARCO  POLO 

One  day  in  the  year  1295,  three  weary  travellers 
arrived  in  the  city  of  Venice,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Italy.  Two  of  them  were  brothers,  and 
were  elderly  men  ; the  third,  a son  of  one  of  the 
brothers,  was  about  forty  years  old.  All  three 
were  dressed  in  shabby  clothes,  which  were  not 
like  the  clothes  worn  in  Venice,  and  they  spoke 
with  a foreign  accent. 

Making  their  way  to  a fine  big  house  in  Venice 
the  travellers  told  the  people  who  were  living  in 
it  that  it  was  their  house.  “ Our  name,”  they 
said,  “is  Polo.  Don’t  you  remember  us?  We 
are  your  relatives.  We  have  been  travelling  in 
Eastern  lands.” 

“ That’s  a fine  tale,”  said  the  people  living  in 
the  house.  “We  know  that  we  had  some  relatives 
who  were  merchants,  but  they  went  away  a long 
time  ago,  and  we  thought  they  were  dead.  You 
don’t  look  or  speak  like  Venetians.  How  do  we 
know  that  you  are  telling  the  truth  ? ” 

The  travellers  replied  that  they  were  really 
and  truly  the  missing  merchants,  and  at  last  they 
were  allowed  into  the  house.  Soon  afterwards 
they  invited  the  other  members  of  the  Polo  family 
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in  Venice  to  a banquet.  It  was  one  of  the 
strangest  parties  that  the  guests  had  ever  at- 
tended. At  first  the  travellers  were  dressed  in 
long  robes  of  crimson  satin,  such  as  people  used 
to  wear  indoors  in  those  days.  As  soon  as  their 
guests  were  seated  at  table  they  took  off  these 


From  Cordier’s  edition  of  Yule’s  “ Marco  Polo,”  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Murray 
THE  TRAVELLERS  ’ RETURN. 

robes  and  put  on  others  of  crimson  damask,  giving 
orders  that  the  clothes  they  had  taken  off  should 
be  cut  up  and  divided  among  the  servants.  Half- 
way through  the  meal  they  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  presently  they  came  back  dressed  in  crimson 
velvet ; then  they  gave  orders  again  that  the  robes 
they  had  taken  off  should  be  divided  among  the 
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servants.  When  dinner  was  over  they  did  the 
same  with  the  velvet  robes,  and  this  time  they 
came  back  dressed  in  ordinary  fashion,  like  their 
guests,  who  wondered  what  it  all  meant.  Only 
very  rich  men  could  afford  to  behave  in  this  way  ; 
but  if  the  travellers  were  rich,  how  was  it  that  they 
came  home  wearing  such  shabby  clothes  ? 

The  question  was  soon  answered.  After  the 
table  had  been  cleared  and  all  the  servants  had 
left  the  room,  the  youngest  of  the  travellers,  whose 
name  was  Marco,  fetched  the  shabby  clothes  in 
which  they  had  arrived  home.  Then  he  and  his 
father  and  uncle  ripped  up  the  seams,  and  out  of 
the  lining  came  tumbling  a stream  of  precious 
stones — diamonds  and  emeralds  and  rubies  and 
sapphires  and  other  splendid  jewels.  The  travel- 
lers had  worn  shabby  old  clothes  so  as  not  to 
attract  the  attention  of  robbers,  and  they  had 
sewn  up  their  jewels  in  these  old  clothes  as  the 
safest  place  they  could  think  of. 

Next  day  the  guests  told  their  friends  about 
the  banquet,  and  soon  everybody  in  Venice  was 
eager  to  see  the  merchants  and  to  hear  the  story 
of  their  travels.  It  was  a long  story,  and  to 
understand  it  properly  we  must  go  back  to  the 
year  1254,  when  Marco  Polo  was  born.  His  father, 
Mcolo  Polo,  and  his  uncle,  Maffeo  Polo,  were  then 
young  and  clever  merchants  fond  of  travel  and 
adventure.  As  merchants  of  Venice  they  had 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  adventurous  travel. 

Venice  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  separates 
Europe  from  Africa  and  stretches  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  coast  of  Western  Asia.  In 
olden  times,  much  of  the  trade  between  Europe 
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and  Africa  and  Asia  was  carried  in  ships  across  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Venice  became  a very  rich 
and  powerful  city.  Its  merchants  were  enter- 
prising men,  and  they  used  to  send  their  ships  on 
long  voyages  through  the  Mediterranean,  buying 
and  selling  goods  at  the  different  ports. 

Mcolo  and  Maffeo  Polo  did  business  with  the 
countries  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  while  Marco  was  still  a baby  they  decided  to 
go  there.  Leaving  him  at  home  with  his  mother, 
they  started  off  without  any  idea  of  the  wonderful 
journey  that  lay  before  them.  At  that  time, 
though  the  traders  of  Europe  and  Asia  used  to  meet 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  exchange 
their  goods,  very  little  was  known  in  Europe 
about  Central  Asia,  and  almost  nothing  was  known 
about  Eastern  Asia.  Mcolo  and  Maffeo  wanted 
simply  to  travel  about  a little  as  traders  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Mediterranean ; but  one 
thing  led  to  another,  until  in  the  end  they  went 
nearly  across  Asia. 

This  was  how  it  happened.  First  the  two 
brothers  went  to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Black  Sea,  where  they  laid  in  a 
stock  of  jewels  for  trading  purposes.  Then  they 
crossed  the  Black  Sea  and  travelled  eastward  to 
the  great  river  Volga,  which  flows  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  On  the  Volga  they  visited  the  court  of 
a prince  who  ruled  over  some  of  the  tribes  of  a race 
of  people  called  Tartars.  The  Tartars  inhabited 
a large  part  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  and  in 
Europe  they  gained  the  character  of  being  very 
fierce  and  wild.  If  we  want  to  describe  any  one 
as  a very  terrible  person,  we  still  say  sometimes 
that  he  is  “a  regular  Tartar.” 
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The  brothers  gave  all  their  jewels  to  the  Tartar 
prince  on  the  Volga,  but  not  for  nothing,  for  in 
return  he  gave  them  a present  worth  twice  as 
much. 

After  they  had  stayed  for  a year  on  the  Volga, 
war  broke  out  between  the  prince  and  some  of  his 
neighbours.  The  prince  was  defeated,  and  the 
country  became  so  unsafe  for  travellers  that  it 
was  dangerous  for  the  brothers  to  return  by  the 
way  they  had  come.  As  they  could  not  go  back 
they  decided  to  go  forward.  So  they  journeyed 
south-eastwards  through  the  country  beyond  the 
Caspian  Sea — a poor  country  inhabited  by  tent- 
dwellers  and  their  herds — till  they  came  to  the 
city  of  Bokhara.  This  was  “ a great  and  noble 
city,”  famous  throughout  Central  Asia  as  a centre 
of  learning,  and  here  the  brothers  had  to  stay  for 
three  years  ; they  could  not  go  forward  in  safety, 
and  they  could  not  go  back. 

At  last  there  came  to  Bokhara  envoys  on  their 
way  to  a powerful  ruler  who  lived  far  across  Asia, 
and  who  was  known  as  the  Great  Khan,  Lord  of 
all  the  Tartars  in  the  World.  The  envoys  were 
very  surprised  to  see  Europeans  in  Bokhara,  and 
they  were  pleased  with  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
shown  by  the  brothers  in  their  conversation  and 
behaviour.  So  they  said  to  them  : “ Gentlemen, 
if  you  will  take  our  advice  you  will  get  much 
honour  and  profit.” 

“We  shall  be  very  glad  to  learii  how  that  may 
be,”  replied  the  brothers. 

“ In  truth,”  said  the  envoys,  “ the  Great  Khan 
has  never  seen  any  Europeans,  and  he  wishes 
very  much  to  do  so.  If  you  will  come  with  us  he 
will  treat  you  with  great  honour  and  liberality. 
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You  will  be  quite  safe  with  us,  and  need  have  no 
fear  that  any  one  will  do  you  harm.” 

The  brothers  accepted  the  invitation,  and  for  a 
year  they  travelled  eastward  with  the  envoys,  till 
they  came  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan.  He 
was  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  all  Asia,  ruling 
over  not  only  the  Tartar  peoples  of  Central  Asia, 
but  the  vast  population  of  China.  His  capital  was 
the  city  now  called  Peking,  which  he  had  just 
rebuilt..  As  the  envoys  had  promised,  he  received 
the  brothers  very  kindly  and  asked  them  all  sorts 
of  questions  about  Europe.  When  they  had  told 
him  all  they  could  he  said,  “Now  I want  you  to 
go  back  to  Europe  to  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  ask 
him  to  send  a hundred  missionaries  to  teach  me 
and  my  people.  You  shall  be  my  ambassadors 
and  I will  send  with  you  one  of  my  nobles.” 

The  brothers  replied  that  they  would  be  pleased 
to  do  as  the  Great  Khan  wished  ; so  he  caused  a 
letter  to  be  written  to  the  Pope  and  gave  it  to 
them  with  a golden  tablet,  whereon  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Great  Khan  were  commanded  to  supply 
whatever  the  brothers  and  the  Tartar  nobleman 
needed  for  their  journey.  Presently  the  noble- 
man fell  ill  and  could  not  go  any  farther  ; so 
the  brothers  went  on  alone  and  at  last  they 
arrived  back  in  Europe.  There  they  found  that 
the  Pope  they  had  known  had  died,  and  no  one 
had  yet  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

That  was  in  the  year  1269,  and  for  two  years 
the  brothers  stayed  at  home  waiting  for  the 
appointment  of  a new  Pope.  While  they  had  been 
away  there  had  been  changes  in  their  home. 
Nicolo  Polo’s  wife  had  died,  and  his  son  Marco 
had  grown  up  a fine  strong  boy.  In  1271,  when 
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Nicolo  and  Maffeo  decided  to  wait  no  longer  but 
to  go  back  to  the  Great  Khan  and  explain  the 
failure  of  their  mission,  Marco  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  his  father  decided  to  take  him  with 
them.  Just  after  they  had  started  a new  Pope 
was  appointed,  so  they  turned  back  and  delivered 
their  letter  from  the  Great  Khan.  The  Pope  was 
very  pleased  with  it,  but  instead  of  a hundred 
missionaries  he  could  send  only  two,  and  these 
two  did  not  go  far  before  they  turned  back, 
because  the  country  through  which  they  had  to 
travel  was  at  war. 

The  brothers  Polo  and  young  Marco  went  on 
without  them,  and  after  a long  and  difficult  journey 
they  reached  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan.  They 
were  three  and  a half  years  on  the  way.  They 
went  through  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  across  the 
Pamirs  (a  high  plateau  which  has  been  called  the 
Roof  of  the  World),  and  then  across  the  deserts 
of  Turkestan  and  Mongolia  until  they  came  to 
China.  The  Great  Khan  was  very  pleased  to  see 
them  again  and  took  a great  fancy  to  Marco  Polo. 

The  young  traveller  set  himself  to  learn  the 
Tartar  language  and  showed  himself  to  be  so  dili- 
gent and  prudent  that  presently  the  Great  Khan 
sent  him  on  a mission  to  one  of  the  distant  provinces 
of  China.  Marco  was  a shrewd  young  fellow,  and 
he  had  heard  the  Great  Khan  complain  that  when 
the  Tartar  officials  came  back  from  long  journeys 
they  used  to  tell  him  only  about  business  matters, 
and  not  about  the  curious  things  they  had  seen 
and  heard.  He  was  therefore  at  great  pains  to 
learn  all  he  could  about  the  countries  he  visited, 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  court  he  had  many 
strange  and  wonderful  things  to  tell  the  Great 
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Khan.  After  this,  the  Great  Khan  used  to  send 
him  on  missions  to  all  parts  of  the  Tartar 
empire,  so  that  he  learned  more  about  Asia  than 
any  European  had  ever  known  before. 

Many  years  went  by,  and  Marco’s  father  and 
uncle,  as  well  as  Marco  himself,  began  to  think 
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that  they  would  like  to  return  to  Europe.  They 
wanted  to  see  their  home  and  relatives  again,  and 
also  they  thought  they  would  be  safer  there. 
Though  the  Great  Khan  was  very  kind  to  them, 
they  were  afraid  that  if  he  died  the  next  emperor 
might  not  be  so  friendly.  But  the  Great  Khan 
was  not  willing  that  they  should  go.  They  needed 
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his  permission  to  travel  back  across  Asia,  but  every 
time  they  suggested  going  he  said,  “No,  no,  I 
cannot  let  you  leave  yet.” 

One  day  there  came  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan  an  embassy  from  the  Khan  of  Persia,  who 
was  a great-nephew  of  the  Emperor,  and  had 
married  a Mongol  lady.  She  had  died,  and  he 
wanted  to  marry  another  lady  of  the  same  family. 
This  other  lady  was  to  be  escorted  back  to  Persia 
by  the  embassy  ; but  the  way  overland  was  long 
and  rough,  and  the  ambassadors  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  travel  by  sea.  As  they  did  not  know 
much  about  ships  they  asked  the  Great  Khan  if 
Nicolo  and  Maffeo  and  Marco  Polo,  who  had  been 
used  to  sailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  might  go 
with  them.  The  Great  Khan  was  annoyed,  but 
he  did  not  like  to  refuse. 

Thirteen  ships  were  fitted  out  for  the  voyage. 
To  the  Polos  the  Great  Khan  gave  golden  tablets, 
as  a sign  that  they  were  entitled  to  travel  and  to 
have  all  their  wants  supplied  by  his  subjects.  He 
also  gave  them  messages  for  the  Kings  of  Europe, 
including  the  King  of  England.  The  voyage 
lasted  more  than  two  years.  The  ships,  of  course, 
were  sailing  ships,  and  there  were  many  delays. 
All  along  the  coast  of  China,  round  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  along  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  by  way  of  Ceylon  and  South 
India,  the  little  fleet  slowly  made  its  way  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Two  of  the  three  Persian  ambas- 
sadors died  during  the  voyage,  and  so  did  many  of 
their  followers,  but  the  Tartar  princess  kept  well, 
and  at  last  was  safely  handed  over  to  her  future 
husband. 

The  Khan  of  Persia  who  had  sent  for  her  had 
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died,  but  it  was  decided  that  she  should  marry  his 
son.  Marco  Polo  and  his  father  and  uncle  had 
looked  after  her  as  though  she  had  been  their 
daughter,  and  so  fond  had  she  become  of  them 
that  she  wept  when  they  took  leave  of  her. 
They  themselves  continued  their  journey  through 
Western  Asia  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
year  1295  they  arrived  home  in  Venice,  as 
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explained  at  the  beginning  of  this  story,  after 
being  away  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century. 

At  the  time  of  their  return  the  people  of  Venice 
were  at  war  with  the  people  of  Genoa,  a rival  sea- 
port on  the  other  side  of  Italy.  In  1298  there  was 
a great  naval  battle  between  the  Venetian  and 
Genoese  fleets.  The  Venetian  fleet  was  defeated, 
and  Marco  Polo,  who  had  been  given  command  of 
one  of  the  ships,  was  taken  prisoner.  While  in 
jjrison  at  Genoa  he  dictated  an  account  of  the 
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countries  he  had  visited  in  Asia.  Several  months 
after  the  battle,  peace  was  made  between  Venice 
and  Genoa,  and  Marco  Polo  was  able  to  return  to 
Venice,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

The  book  which  he  had  written  in  prison 
became  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  books  of 
travel,  but  there  was  so  much  in  it  that  was  new 
and  strange  that  people  were  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  true. 

They  found  it  difficult  to  believe  what  Marco 
Polo  told  them  about  the  size  and  population  and 
wealth  of  the  countries  in  Eastern  Asia.  Nearly 
always  when  he  was  asked  about  these  things  he 
used  the  word  “ millions  ” in  describing  their 
greatness,  so  he  was  nicknamed  “ Messer  Marco 
Millioni”  or  as  we  might  say,  “Master  Mark 
Millions.” 

Since  then,  explorers  have  found  that  Marco 
Polo  was  not  inventing  the  places  and  people  he 
described.  Speaking  from  memory  about  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard  he  was  not  always  right, 
but  on  the  whole  he  gave  a true  account  of  the 
countries  under  the  rule  of  the  Great  Khan,  and 
to-day  he  is  held  in  honour  as  the  greatest  of  all 
travellers  in  the  Middle  Ages  before  Columbus. 


'i 


I 

j II.  AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  ADVENTURES  IN 
THE  EAST  INDIES 

After  Marco  Polo’s  great  journey  a few  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  found  their  way  to  Eastern 
Asia  ; but  the  wars  in  that  part  of  the  world  made 
travelling  more  and  more  difficult,  until  the  way 
was  closed  altogether  and  Eastern  Asia  became 
j once  more  an  unknown  land. 

When  the  way  was  opened  again  it  was  by  a 
i new  route.  The  Portuguese  found  that  it  was 
possible  to  reach  the  East  Indies  by  sailing  round 
the  south  end  of  Africa.  An  expedition  under 
Vasco  da  Gama,  who  sailed  from  Portugal  in 
1497,  made  the  first  voyage  to  India  by  this  route. 
It  was  a great  voyage  of  discovery,  and  it  opened 
up  a new  way  for  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
Year  after  year  the  Portuguese  sent  their  ships  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  trading  and  colonising  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  India.  For  nearly  a 
hundred  years  they  kept  this  trade  to  themselves, 
but  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Eng- 
land, the  English  and  the  Dutch  began  to  send 
their  ships  to  the  East  Indies.  The  merchants 
of  all  these  countries  were  jealous  of  one  another, 
and  there  were  many  quarrels  between  their 
expeditions. 

In  the  year  1599  a number  of  London 
13  ml — b 
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merchants  agreed  to  form  a company  to  send 
out  trading  ships  to  India.  This  company  was 
called  the  East  India  Company,  and  its  ships  made 
many  voyages.  One  of  these  voyages  began  at 
Plymouth  at  the  end  of  March,  1608.  There  were 
two  ships,  the  Ascension  and  the  Union.  The  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  was  Captain  Sharpeigh, 
who  sailed  in  the  Ascension , and  one  of  the  other 
men  on  board  was  John  Jonrdain,  who  had  charge 
of  the  trading  goods.  Jonrdain  kept  a diary  in 
which  he  wrote  the  story  of  his  adventures.  - 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  reached  safely, 
but  then  the  weather  became  very  rough.  The 
two  ships  were  blown  far  apart  and  did  not  come 
together  again.  After  a long  voyage  the  Union 
sailed  for  home,  but  was  wrecked  in  the  English 
Channel.  Meanwhile  the  Ascension , about  a year 
after  leaving  Plymouth,  arrived  at  Aden,  a seaport 
in  Arabia,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  No 
English  ship  had  been  there  before. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Governor,  who  was 
a very  cunning  and  greedy  man,  Captain  Sharpeigh 
went  ashore,  taking  Jourdain  with  him.  As  soon 
as  they  had  landed,  the  captain  was  told  that  he 
must  stay  on  shore  ; only  Jourdain  was  allowed 
to  return  to  the  ship.  Pretending  that  he  wished 
to  see  what  the  Englishmen  had  to  sell,  the 
Governor  tried  to  persuade  the  captain  to  give 
orders  that  the  goods  on  the  Ascension  should  be 
landed.  The  captain  did  not  trust  the  Governor, 
and  would  not  unload  the  ship,  but  until  he  could 
manage  to  escape  he  ordered  a few  goods  to  be 
landed  each  day. 

One  day,  when  the  Governor  asked  to  see  some 
cloth,  Jourdain  was  sent  on  board  the  Ascension 
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with  some  of  the  Governor’s  men  to  fetch  what 
was  wanted.  Before  he  went,  the  captain  told 
him  of  a plan  by  which  they  could  outwit  the 
Governor.  The  Governor’s  men  were  well  treated 
on  the  Ascension , and  they  stayed  on  board  for 
the  night.  But  next  morning  they  were  told  that 
they  were  prisoners,  and  a letter  was  sent  to  the 
Governor  offering  to  exchange  his  men  for  Captain 
Sharpeigh.  The  Governor  was  furious,  but  seeing 
that  he  was  caught  in  a trap,  he  agreed  to  set  the 
captain  free. 

Soon  the  captain  was  safely  in  the  Ascension 
again,  but  he  could  not  get  back  the  goods  which 
had  been  landed,  and  the  Governor  refused  to 
pay  for  them.  Jourdain  and  a companion  made 
a dangerous  journey  to  Sana,  a town  in  the 
interior,  to  appeal  to  the  Pasha,  or  chief  governor 
of  the  district,  but  the  Pasha  would  not  help  them. 
This  journey  was  the  first  ever  made  by  English- 
men in  the  interior  of  Yemen,  the  south-west 
portion  of  Arabia.  The  travellers  rejoined  their 
ship  at  Mocha,  a port  on  the  Red  Sea  to  which  the 
Ascension  had  sailed  from  Aden,  and  soon  after- 
wards Captain  Sharpeigh  set  sail  for  India. 

The  Ascension  reached  the  coast  of  India  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  not  very  far 
from  Surat,  an  important  port  where  the  English- 
men hoped  to  sell  some  of  the  goods  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Before  the  Ascension  set 
sail  up  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Captain  Sharpeigh 
was  advised  to  take  a pilot  to  guide  the  ship 
through  the  dangerous  sandbanks  and  currents. 
But  the  sailing  master,  Philip  Grove,  who  was  a 
drunken  and  careless  man,  angrily  said  that  he 
had  brought  the  ship  safely  from  England  and  he 
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would  not  have  a pilot.  The  captain  gave  in  to 
him,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  September  2nd,  1609, 
the  Ascension  sailed  for  Surat. 

Before  long  the  water  became  so  shallow  that 
Grove  gave  orders  for  the  ship  to  be  turned  about 
and  sailed  into  deeper  water.  Then  he  recklessly 
turned  again  towards  Surat.  Rapidly  the  depth 
of  water  lessened,  but  Grove  kept  straight  on, 
saying  that  it  was  quite  safe.  Scarcely  had  he 
spoken  when  the  ship  struck  a sandbank  and  broke 
her  rudder.  The  sails  were  taken  in  and  the 
anchor  dropped  overboard  ; it  had  been  broken, 
but  it  was  better  than  nothing.  There  were  only 
two  boats,  and  one  of  these  had  been  damaged 
against  the  side  of  the  ship,  while  the  other  would 
not  hold  all  the  crew. 

Next  morning  the  carpenters  set  to  work  to 
mend  the  broken  boat  and  make  the  other  one 
larger.  In  the  evening  the  broken  anchor  gave 
way,  and  the  ship  was  again  driven  on  the  sand- 
bank and  began  to  leak  badly.  The  sailors  were 
put  to  the  pumps,  but  the  water  poured  in  faster 
than  they  could  pump  it  out,  and  it  was  decided 
to  abandon  the  sinking  ship.  Hearing  that  some 
of  the  sailors  had  planned  to  take  the  large  boat 
and  go  off  without  their  companions,  Captain 
Sharpeigh  told  Jourdain  to  keep  with  him  and 
hurried  to  the  side  of  the  ship  to  get  into  the  boat 
before  the  men.  He  climbed  down  a ladder 
hanging  over  the  side  and  dropped  safely  into  the 
boat,  but  then  the  waves  swept  it  away  from  the 
ladder,  and  Jourdain,  who  had  followed  him,  was 
left  hanging  by  his  hands. 

More  men  were  coming  down,  and  they 
began  to  press  heavily  upon  Jourdain.  He  clung 
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desperately  to  the  lad- 
der, waiting  for  the  boat 
to  come  closer  to  the 
ship  ; but  the  sea  was 
too  rough  for  it  to  ap- 
proach very  near.  At 
last,  unable  to  keep  his 
hold,  Jourdain  made  an 
effort  to  swing  himself 
into  the  boat.  He 
missed,  and  fell  into  the 
sea.  As  he  sank  he 
managed  to  catch  hold 
of  a rope  fastened  to 
the  boat,  but  the  force 
of  the  current  and  the 
weight  of  his  wet  clothes 
held  him  under  water  so 
long  that  he  was  nearly 
drowned.  By  a despe- 
rate effort,  he  forced  his 
head  above  the  surface, 
where  he  was  seen  by 
a sailor  in  the  boat. 
Leaning  over  the  stern, 
the  sailor  seized  him  by 
the  collar  and  dragged 
him  in,  quite  exhausted. 

By  midnight  all  the 
men  were  in  the  boats, 
sixty-five  in  the  larger 
and  thirteen  in  the 
smaller.  They  were  about  forty-five  miles  from 
land,  and  the  boats  were  so  heavily  laden  that 
the  water  nearly  came  over  the  sides.  But  the  sea 
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was  smooth  now  and  the  wind  good,  and  hoisting 
sails  the  two  boats  made  for  land,  which  they 
reached  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Surat.  It  was 
fortunate  that  they  did  not  go  straight  to  Surat, 
for  five  Portuguese  ships  were  waiting  there  to 
take  them  prisoners.  The  shipwrecked  English- 
men were  well  treated  by  the  natives,  and  after  a 
time  most  of  the  party  started  for  Agra,  which 
was  then  the  capital  of  Northern  India  and  the 
city  where  the  Emperor  had  his  palace. 

Jourdain  did  not  go  with  the  others.  He 
stayed  behind  for  over  a year  to  trade  with  the 
natives.  But  at  the  end  of  1610  he  too  set  out 
for  Agra,  and  rejoined  his  companions  in  safety 
after  a journey  of  two  months.  The  Emperor 
was  absent  on  a hunting  trip.  When  he  came  back 
large  crowds  of  people  lined  the  way  to  welcome 
him,  and  the  Englishmen  were  given  a good  place 
where  the  Emperor  could  see  them.  He  was 
friendly  to  the  English,  and  when  he  came  along 
on  his  elephant  he  stopped  and  spoke  kindly  to 
them. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Emperor  to  spend 
four  hours  a day  listening  to  the  grievances  of  his 
people.  Much  of  his  leisure  time  was  devoted  to 
sport.  One  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  to 
loose  a wild  lion  among  the  people,  to  see  if  any 
one  would  stay  to  fight  the  beast.  If  any  one 
did  fight  and  kill  the  lion,  the  Emperor  rewarded 
him  for  his  bravery.  He  himself  was  very  fond 
of  hunting,  and  on  the  trip  from  which  he  had  just 
returned  he  had  had  an  exciting  adventure. 
Seeing  a lion  hiding  behind  a bush,  he  had  shot 
at  it.  The  lion  was  only  wounded,  and  charged 
furiously  upon  the  Emperor.  One  of  his  nobles 
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rushed  in  front  of  him  and  thrust  his  arm  into  the 
lion’s  mouth,  holding  the  savage  animal  back 
until  it  was  killed  by  the  other  men  of  the  party. 
The  noble  who  saved  the  Emperor  had  thirty-one 
wounds,  but  he  recovered  from  them. 

After  staying  at  Agra  for  five  months,  Jourdain 
decided  to  return  to  Surat,  for  he  had  heard  that 
three  more  ships  of  the  East  India  Company, 


THE  EMPEROR  WELCOMES  THE  ENGLISHMEN  AT  AGRA. 

under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  had 
reached  the  Red  Sea  and  were  on  their  way  to 
Surat.  Some  of  the  other  Englishmen  had  already 
left  Agra,  trying  to  reach  England  by  other  ways. 
Only  Captain  Sharpeigh  and  two  other  men  were 
with  Jourdain  when  he  left  Agra  at  the  end  of 
July,  1611.  They  travelled  slowly,  and  before 
they  reached  the  coast  they  heard  that  Sir  Henry 
Middleton  was  waiting  for  them  a few  miles  out 
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to  sea  from  Surat.  He  could  not  come  closer  to 
the  shore  because  of  the  sandbanks,  and  as  there 
were  Portuguese  ships  lying  in  wait  near  the  town 
he  dared  not  send  boats  ashore  for  Jourdain  and 
his  companions. 

The  Portuguese  guarded  the  coast  carefully, 
and  the  days  passed  by  without  the  travellers 
being  able  to  escape  to  the  ships,  but  Sir  Henry 
Middleton  would  not  leave  without  them.  With 
the  help  of  natives,  the  two  parties  of  Englishmen 
managed  to  exchange  letters,  hidden  in  hollow, 
bamboo  canes,  and  Jourdain  told  Sir  Henry  to 
watch  the  shore  for  a fire  by  night,  or  a white 
cloth  by  day. 

One  morning,  in  the  middle  of  October,  while 
Sir  Henry  was  sailing  along  the  coast,  a white 
cloth  was  seen  fluttering  behind  some  sandhills 
on  shore.  No  Portuguese  ships  were  near,  and  a 
boat  was  sent  off  from  the  ship  at  once.  When 
it  approached  the  shore,  a native  sprang  out  from 
the  place  where  the  cloth  had  been  seen,  and 
jumped  into  the  boat.  It  was  Jourdain  ! Dressed 
in  native  clothes,  and  with  a native  guide,  he  had 
slipped  through  the  Portuguese  guard  at  night, 
swum  across  a river,  and  lain  hidden  among  the 
sandhills  until  he  saw  the  English  ships.  One  by 
one  during  the  next  week  the  other  Englishmen 
escaped  to  Sir  Henry’s  ship,  the  Peppercorn , and 
all  were  very  glad  to  be  under  the  English  flag 
again. 

The  natives  of  Surat  were  friendly  to  the 
English  and  wanted  to  trade  with  them  ; but  the 
Portuguese  were  so  hostile  that  only  a little  trading 
could  be  done.  So  in  March,  1612,  Sir  Henry 
Middleton  decided  on  a new  plan.  Sailing  from 
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India  in  his  three  ships,  he  placed  them  so  as  to 
guard  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  then 
waited  for  the  Indian  ships  sailing  to  Mocha. 
During  the  month  of  April  he  captured  ship  after 
ship,  and  besides  forcing  them  to  exchange  their 
Indian  goods  for  his  English  goods,  he  made 
some  of  them  pay  him  a large  sum  of  money  as  a 
ransom. 

Having  obtained  a rich  cargo  by  these  means, 
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the  expedition  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
group  of  big  islands  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Asia.  One  of  the  earlier  expeditions  of  the  East 
India  Company  had  founded  a trading  post  in 
the  island  of  Java,  at  the  port  of  Bantam,  and  here 
in  December,  1612,  Sir  Henry  Middleton’s  three 
ships  dropped  anchor  after  their  long  voyage. 
They  did  not  remain  together  long.  The  Pepper- 
corn was  overhauled  and  sent  back  to  England, 
heavily  laden  with  goods.  Jourdain  sailed  among 
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the  islands  in  one  of  the  other  ships,  trying  to  buy 
spice  from  the  natives.  He  no  longer  had  to  fear 
the  Portuguese,  who  were  not  very  powerful  in 
these  parts  ; but  the  Dutch  had  founded  a number 
of  trading  posts,  and  they  tried  to  stop  the  natives 
from  trading  with  Jourdain.  In  a few  places  he 
managed  to  buy  some  spice  secretly,  for  the  natives 
were  glad  to  sell  to  him  at  the  fair  price  he  paid  ; 
but  they  were  afraid  of  the  Dutch,  who  wTere  fast 
becoming  masters  of  the  islands,  and  he  could  not 
buy  a great  deal. 

On  his  return  to  Bantam  in  August,  1613,  he 
found  the  remainder  of  the  expedition  in  a sad 
state.  The  third  ship  had  capsized  while  being 
repaired,  and  had  become  a total  wreck  ; soon 
afterwards  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  worn  out  by  all 
his  hardships  and  troubles,  had  died  ; many  other 
Englishmen  had  died  of  fever,  and  those  who  were 
alive  were  so  ill  that  they  could  hardly  stand. 

More  ships  and  men  soon  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  Jourdain  continued  to  work  for  the  East 
India  Company  for  three  years,  buying  cargoes 
for  the  Company’s  ships  wherever  he  could,  and 
always  causing  the  Dutch  trouble.  For  this 
reason  he  became  the  most  hated  Englishman  in 
the  East  Indies.  At  the  end  of  1616  he  returned 
to  England,  a fairly  rich  man,  but  after  being  at 
home  for  a year  he  was  sent  out  again  by  the 
Company,  to  take  charge  of  all  their  trading  posts 
to  the  east  of  India. 

On  arriving  at  Bantam  at  the  end  of  1618, 
Jourdain  found  that  the  English  and  Dutch  were 
openly  at  war.  In  the  following  year  he  sailed 
with  two  small  ships  to  visit  some  other  English 
trading  posts,  and  the  Dutch,  hearing  of  this, 
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sent  ships  to  attack  him.  On  June  16th,  just  as  he 
was  preparing  to  leave  a town  on  the  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  three  large  ships  flying  the 
Dutch  colours  were  seen  approaching.  Jourdain’ s 
ships  were  no  match  for  the  enemy,  and  his  men 
begged  him  to  make  a running  fight  of  it ; but 
Jourdain  refused,  saying  that  he  would  not  run 
away  from  a Dutchman. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  the  battle  began. 
Jourdain  and  his  men  fought  with  stubborn 
bravery,  but  resistance  was  hopeless  from  the 
first,  and  after  two  and  a half  hours’  fighting  he 
ordered  a flag  of  truce  to  be  hung  out.  Then  he 
went  on  board  the  Dutch  commander’s  ship  to 
make  terms  for  surrendering.  He  had  stepped 
on  deck  and  was  talking  to  the  Dutchman,  when 
suddenly  a musket  was  fired  ; Jourdain  fell,  shot 
near  the  heart,  and  he  died  within  half  an  hour. 

Months  later,  news  was  received  in  the  East 
Indies  that  England  and  Holland  had  made  peace 
on  June  7th,  ten  days  before  he  was  killed. 


III.  WITH  DE  LESSEPS  ACROSS 
SIBERIA 

In  September,  1787,  two  French  ships,  sailing 
round  the  world  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  arrived 
at  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  in  the  north-east 
of  Asia.  They  had  been  away  from  France  two 
years,  and  the  commander  of  the  expedition. 
Count  de  la  Perouse,  wished  to  send  important 
letters  home.  There  was  no  ship  to  take  them, 
so  he  chose  as  a messenger  a young  officer  named 
de  Lesseps,  who  could  speak  Russian,  and  gave 
him  orders  to  make  his  way  by  land  across  Asia 
and  Europe,  a distance  of  12,000  miles. 

Russian  explorers  had  reached  Kamchatka 
about  one  hundred  years  before,  and  the  country 
had  become  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  which 
stretched  from  Europe  right  across  Northern  Asia. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  visit,  Colonel  Kasloff 
was  Governor.  He  was  at  the  port  of  Petro- 
pavlovsk  when  the  French  ships  arrived,  but  he 
was  about  to  go  to  his  home  at  Okhotsk,  and  he 
promised  to  let  young  de  Lesseps  travel  with  him 
as  far  as  that  place. 

After  a few  days’  stay  in  Petropavlovsk,  then 
a little  village  of  wooden  huts,  the  travellers 
started  on  horseback  to  cross  the  peninsula  to  the 
port  of  Bolcheretsk.  Half-way  across,  at  the  end 
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of  the  second  day,  they  reached  some  springs, 
from  which  flowed  streams  of  water  so  hot  that 
it  was  impossible  to  hold  a hand  in  the  water  for 
more  than  a few  seconds.  Colonel  Kasloff  had 
had  a wooden  bath-house  built  over  one  of  these 
streams,  and  when  the  two  travellers  arrived,  cold 
and  wet  from  the  snowstorms  through  which  they 
had  passed  and  the  rivers  they  had  forded,  they 
found  great  comfort  in  a hot  bath. 

Bolcheretsk  is  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  this  sea  is  the  town  of  Okhotsk. 
To  any  one  looking  at  the  map  the  best  way  from 
one  town  to  the  other  would  seem  to  be  across 
the  water  by  ship.  But  de  Lesseps  could  not  go 
that  way  ; the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  was  too  dangerous 
to  be  crossed  in  winter  by  small  sailing  vessels. 
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Only  a few  days  before  the  travellers  reached 
Bolcheretsk  a ship  loaded  with  provisions  from 
Okhotsk  had  been  wrecked  three  miles  off  the 
coast.  The  Governor  and  de  Lesseps  tried  to 
reach  the  ship  to  see  what  help  could  be  given,  but 
the  sea  was  so  rough  that  their  boat  was  very 
nearly  swamped,  and  they  had  to  give  up  the 
attempt. 

Travelling  overland  was  also  very  dangerous 
in  winter,  and  de  Lesseps,  though  impatient  of 
delay,  had  to  stay  in  Bolcheretsk  for  nearly  three 
months.  His  journey  through  Kamchatka  was 
to  be  made  in  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  but  neither 
the  ground  nor  the  weather  was  fit  for  sledge 
travelling  till  nearly  the  end  of  January.  Violent 
tempests  raged  almost  continuously.  The  sky 
was  black  with  clouds,  and  the  driving  snow  was 
so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything 
six  yards  away. 

At  last  the  gales  ceased,  and  on  January  27th 
Colonel  Kasloff,  de  Lesseps,  their  attendants  and 
an  escort  of  soldiers,  set  off  with  thirty-five  sledges 
and  three  hundred  dogs.  They  took  a good  supply 
of  food  for  themselves,  and  a large  quantity  of 
dried  fish  for  the  dogs.  By  the  time  all  their 
baggage  was  loaded  on  to  the  sledges,  it  was 
seven  o’clock  at  night,  and  bright  moonlight. 
Their  road  lay  away  from  the  coast  towards  the 
river  Kamchatka,  which  runs  through  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula.  Every  day  they  travelled  fifty 
or  sixty  miles,  unless  the  weather  was  very  bad. 
If  possible  they  drove  on  the  rivers,  which  were 
frozen  over,  but  often  they  had  to  go  on  land, 
where  the  dogs  were  up  to  their  bellies  in  snow. 
Many  times  the  drivers  had  to  jump  off  the  sledges 
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and  make  a track  in  front,  before  the  dogs  could 
move. 

The  snow  covered  up  everything,  and  some- 
times sledges  were  overturned  by  striking  against  a 
hidden  rock.  One  very  cold  day,  de  Lesseps, 
although  he  had  covered  his  face  with  a hand- 
kerchief, had  his  cheeks  frozen  half  an  hour  after 
starting.  He  rubbed  his  face  with  snow,  which 
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TRAVELLERS  ARRIVING  AT  A VILLAGE  IN  KAMCHATKA. 

was  the  usual  remedy,  but  he  suffered  severe  pain 
for  several  days. 

At  night,  when  they  reached  a village,  the 
travellers  stayed  at  the  house  of  the  chief  man  in 
the  place.  The  people  were  always  very  friendly 
and  obliging,  but  their  houses  had  no  chimneys, 
only  holes  in  the  roofs  to  let  out  the  smoke.  These 
were  stopped  up  at  night  to  keep  in  the  warmth, 
so  that  the  insides  of  the  houses  were  covered 
with  soot  and  full  of  smoke.  De  Lesseps  had  to 
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lie  flat  on  the  ground  to  avoid  being  choked.  The 
houses  also  smelt  strongly  of  fish,  which  was  hung 
up  to  dry  or  left  lying  about  the  floor. 

One  day  there  was  such  a violent  storm  that 
the  snow  seemed  like  a thick  fog.  The  guides 
could  not  see  the  way,  and  they  all  had  to  take 
shelter  in  a wood.  The  leaders  of  the  party  had 
covered  sledges,  and  slept  in  them,  but  the 
natives  dug  holes  in  the  snow,  filled  the  bottom 
with  small  branches,  rolled  themselves  up  in  their 
cloaks,  and  slept  that  way. 

After  nearly  a month’s  travelling  they  reached 
the  boundary  of  Kamchatka,  and  entered  the 
country  of  the  Koriaks.  These  people  kept  herds 
of  reindeer,  which  they  used  instead  of  dogs,  and 
most  of  them  lived  in  tents,  wandering  about  from 
place  to  place  to  find  the  moss  upon  which  the 
deer  fed.  There  were  not  many  villages,  and  the 
country  which  the  travellers  had  to  cross  was 
almost  a desert.  They  were  short  of  food,  and 
a soldier  who  had  been  ordered  to  meet  them  with 
a supply  of  provisions  had  not  arrived.  They 
were  able  to  buy  two  reindeer  for  themselves,  but 
they  could  only  give  the  dogs  a quarter  of  their 
daily  allowance  of  fish,  and  many  of  the  poor 
animals  died. 

The  Koriaks,  too,  were  not  obliging  like  the 
people  of  Kamchatka.  At  a village  called  Gavenki 
a couple  of  peasants  attacked  a soldier  with  their 
knives  when  he  asked  for  some  wood  to  make  a 
fire.  The  other  soldiers  soon  disarmed  them,  and 
Colonel  Kasloff  punished  the  two  peasants  severely. 
But  the  people  of  the  village  still  refused  to  supply 
any  food  for  the  dogs.  They  said  they  had  none  ; 
really  they  had  hidden  it  underground,  but  the 
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starving  dogs  smelt  out  the  hiding  place,  and 
Colonel  Kasloff  made  the  Koriaks  give  up  some  of 
their  supply. 

The  next  village,  Poustaretsk,  was  150  miles 
away,  and  never  had  de  Lesseps  found  a journey 
so  painful.  There  were  blinding  snowstorms,  and 
their  guide  often  lost  his  way  ; at  the  end  of  the 
second  day  there  was  only  one  fish  left  between  all 
de  Lesseps’  dogs,  and  after  this  the  men  shared 
their  own  food  with  the  dogs,  but  they  had  not 
enough  for  themselves,  and  did  not  know  when 
they  would  get  any  more,  so  the  dogs  got  very 
little.  There  was  no  water ; the  only  brook 
they  came  to  was  frozen  over,  so  they  had  to 
quench  their  thirst  with  snow.  Not  a tree  had 
been  seen,  and  they  often  went  a mile  out  of  their 
way  to  get  a shrub  to  burn  ; but  they  did  not 
find  enough  to  cook  their  food,  much  less  to  warm 
themselves.  The  men  walked  to  lighten  the  dogs’ 
loads,  and  even  then  they  had  frequently  to  stop 
to  unharness  a dog  which  had  fallen  dead.  The 
drivers  could  not  make  the  animals  go  without 
harnessing  themselves  to  the  sledges  and  helping 
to  pull. 

At  length,  after  five  days’  suffering,  they 
arrived  at  Poustaretsk.  No  sooner  had  the  dogs 
been  set  free  from  the  sledges  and  tied  up  to  posts 
as  usual,  than  they  fell  upon  their  harness  and 
strings  and  devoured  them.  Most  of  them  escaped 
and  wandered  about  seeking  food.  Some  died, 
and  the  others  fought  for  the  carcases.  Many 
were  killed  in  the  fighting  and  became  in  their 
turn  the  prey  of  the  rest. 

The  men  were  very  little  better  off  ; there 
were  only  women  in  the  village,  who  had  no  food 
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to  spare.  Their  husbands  had  gone  to  sea  to 
hunt  for  whales,  and  presently  news  came  that 
a whale  had  been  caught.  Colonel  Kasloff  at 
once  sent  a messenger  to  bring  back  as  much  of  the 
flesh  and  blubber,  or  fat,  as  could  be  spared,  and 
while  the  others  were  waiting,  a sergeant  offered 
to  go  on  to  a town  called  Kaminoi,  to  fetch  food 
and  fresh  dogs.  After  several  days  he  returned 
with  bad  news.  Some  soldiers  who  had  been 
awaiting  Colonel  Kasloff  were  as  badly  off  as  the 
travellers  ; they  had  lost  their  dogs  and  used  up 
not  only  their  own  provisions,  but  also  the  supply 
that  had  been  meant  for  the  Governor  ! 

The  party  were  almost  in  despair  until  the 
other  man,  who  had  been  sent  to  where  the  whale 
had  been  caught,  came  back  with  a large  quantity 
of  the  flesh  and  blubber.  Still  they  could  not 
go  on,  for  out  of  the  three  hundred  dogs  with 
which  they  had  started  the  journey,  only  twenty- 
seven  were  fit  to  travel.  But  de  Lesseps  was 
tired  of  waiting,  and  he  persuaded  Colonel  Kasloff 
to  let  him  go  on  alone.  He  travelled  with  a guide 
and  a soldier  for  escort,  each  of  the  three  driving 
his  own  sledge.  Their  way  lay  along  the  sea 
coast.  The  sea  was  frozen  and  they  drove  on  the 
ice,  but  it  was  a very  rough  ride,  for  they  con- 
tinually came  to  places  where  the  ice  was  piled 
up  like  rocks.  More  than  once  they  had  a narrow 
escape  from  being  seriously  injured ; they  were  all 
badly  bruised,  and  de  Lesseps’  musket,  which  was 
fastened  to  his  sledge,  was  bent  to  the  shape  of 
a bow. 

Riding  was  so  dangerous  that  de  Lesseps  got 
out  of  his  sledge  and  walked.  But  this  was  very 
tiring,  in  the  thick  heavy  clothes  which  he  wore 
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for  protection  against  the  cold.  He  was  soaked 
with  perspiration  and  parched  with  thirst,  and 
after  a few  hours  could  hardly  drag  himself  along. 
To  quench  his  thirst  he  thoughtlessly  put  a piece 
of  ice  in  his  mouth,  but  this  brought  on  such  a 
severe  chill  that  he  had  to  stop  altogether.  He 
lost  his  voice,  and  was  ill  for  several  days.  It  was 
only  by  forcing  himself  to  go  on,  and  by  keeping 
himself  constantly  moving  about,  running  beside 
his  sledge  and  trying  to  shout  to  the  dogs,  that  he 
gradually  worked  off  his  illness. 

Fortunately  the  weather  was  generally  calm, 
but  one  day,  when  they  had  to  make  a journey  of 
about  forty  miles  to  reach  the  next  stopping  place, 
the  town  of  Ingiga,  a hurricane  came  on.  He  Les- 
seps’  companions  wanted  to  stop  till  the  storm 
was  over,  but  he  told  them  he  would  guide  them. 
As  he  was  a stranger  to  the  country,  they  thought 
he  must  be  mad  to  suppose  he  could  guide  them 
to  a place  he  did  not  know,  through  a storm  in 
which  they  could  hardly  see  one  another’s  sledges. 
However,  de  Lesseps  ordered  them  to  follow 
him,  and  very  unwillingly  they  did  so.  When, 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  they  safely  reached  Ingiga, 
they  thought  he  was  a magician.  De  Lesseps 
showed  them  his  compass,  by  means  of  which  he 
had  kept  the  right  direction,  but  they  could  not 
understand  its  use. 

After  resting  at  Ingiga  a few  days,  de  Lesseps 
set  off  again.  This  time  he  travelled  with  Koriak 
guides  and  reindeer  instead  of  dogs.  The  Koriaks 
were  used  to  travelling  five  or  six  days  with  hardly 
any  rest.  The  reindeer  ran  day  and  night.  Every 
two  or  three  hours  they  were  unharnessed  and 
allowed  an  hour  to  feed  on  moss,  which  they  found 
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for  themselves  by  scraping  away  the  snow  ; then 
they  set  off  again. 

De  Lesseps  had  learned  to  drive  a dog  sledge, 
but  not  being  used  to  the  reindeer  he  met  with  a 
serious  accident.  His  left  foot  caught  in  a trace 
which  fastened  one  of  his  two  deer  to  the  runner 
of  the  sledge.  He  was  jerked  violently  off  his 
seat  and  let  go*  the  reins  in  his  fall.  He  struggled 
to  get  free,  but  this  only  made  the  deer  run  faster, 
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and  he  was  dragged  along  with  his  head  sweeping 
the  snow  and  striking  against  the  runner  of  the 
sledge.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of  fainting  when 
his  hands  touched  the  reins.  He  gripped  them 
tightly  and  the  deer  stopped.  His  guides  came  up 
expecting  to  find  him  dead  or  badly  hurt,  but  he 
had  escaped  with  a bruised  leg  and  a headache,  and 
was  soon  able  to  go  on  again. 

After  several  days  of  continuous  travelling, 
sometimes  up  and  down  steep  hills,  de  Lesseps 
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reached  the  village  of  Toumane,  over  300  miles 
from  Ingiga.  By  this  time  the  reindeer  as  well 
as  the  men  were  exhausted,  so  he  hired  teams  of 
dogs  again  to  take  him  on  to  Yamsk,  the  next 
large  town.  The  weather  was  very  stormy,  and 
on  the  way  he  and  his  guides  had  to  take  shelter 
for  some  days  in  an  underground  house  which 
was  unoccupied.  The  inside  was  covered  with 
icicles  when  they  found  it,  and  they  had  to  dig 
through  four  feet  of  snow  to  get  in.  De  Lesseps 
was  very  impatient  of  the  delay,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  reach  Okhotsk  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was  now  April,  and  if  a thaw  set  in,  the  way  would 
become  impassable. 

The  danger  which  he  feared  overtook  him  soon 
after  passing  Yamsk.  His  guides  had  led  him 
over  a steep  mountain  to  reach  the  sea  coast. 
From  here  they  pursued  their  journey  on  the 
ice,  which  was  beginning  to  crack.  Suddenly  the 
front  guide  stopped,  and  came  back  to  say  that  the 
ice  had  broken  and  was  floating  about  the  bay. 
The  only  way  to  go  forward,  the  guides  said,  was 
to  jump  across  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another. 
But  this  would  have  meant  leaving  sledges,  dogs 
and  everything  behind  ; moreover,  the  current  was 
carrying  the  broken  ice  out  to  sea.  So  de  Lesseps 
tried  to  find  some  other  way. 

The  coast  was  lined  with  upright  rocks  like  a 
wall.  Frozen  to  the  side  of  this  rocky  wall,  about 
eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  was  a ledge 
of  ice  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  thick.  De  Les- 
seps climbed  on  to  this  ledge,  and,  with  his  face  to 
the  rock,  carefully  made  his  way  along  it.  In 
places  the  ledge  was  broken  away  and  he  had  to 
jump  across  the  gaps.  A single  slip  would  have 
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meant  death.  However,  after  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  rocky  wall  and 
found  a pebbly  beach. 

Then  he  had  to  make  the  same  perilous  journey 
back  to  his  companions.  The  guides  would  not 
venture  along  the  ledge,  but  he  persuaded  two 
soldiers  who  were  with 
the  party  to  cross  with 
him,  and  between  them 
they  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing his  despatch  box 
over.  Once  more  they 
returned,  and  this  time 
persuaded  the  guides  to 
try  the  crossing.  There 
was  still  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  sledges  and 
dogs  over;  strong  leather 
thongs  were  fastened  to 
the  four  corners  of  the 
sledges,  and  the  men 
went  before  and  behind, 
holding  these  thongs.  In 
the  narrow  places  the 
sledges  were  only  resting 
on  one  runner,  and  it 
took  seven  hours’  hard 
work  to  get  everything 
over;  they  nearly  lost  ™ 
four  dogs,  but  managed 

to  save  all  but  one,  which  fell  into  the  sea  and 
was  drowned. 

A few  days  later,  on  May  5th,  de  Lesseps 
entered  Okhotsk.  Here  he  had  to  stay  a month, 
for  by  this  time  the  thaw  had  set  in,  the  rivers 
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were  flooded,  and  the  roads  were  turned  into  rivers 
by  heavy  rain.  Soon  all  the  snow  was  washed 
away,  and  on  every  hand  there  were  signs  of 
spring.  Trees  burst  into  leaf,  flowers  blossomed, 
and  new  plants  pushed  their  way  through  the  soil. 

Early  in  June,  de  Lesseps  was  able  to  set  out 
on  horseback  for  Yakutsk,  the  next  large  town  on 
his  route.  He  reached  it  early  in  July,  but  not 
before  he  had  been  very  nearly  drowned  through 
his  horse  losing  its  footing  when  crossing  a rapid 
stream.  He  was  saved  just  in  time  by  one  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  escorting  him.  Another  month’s 
travelling  (chiefly  by  boat  up  the  River  Lena) 
brought  him  to  Irkutsk.  Here  his  anxieties  were 
nearly  over.  He  was  able  to  buy  a carriage,  and 
there  was  no  need  to  carry  food,  which  could  be 
obtained  at  every  stopping  place. 

He  Lesseps  had  nearly  reached  St.  Petersburg, 
the  capital  of  Russia,  when  he  met  with  a last 
adventure.  Hearing  a sudden  noise,  he  put  his 
head  out  of  his  carriage  window  and  received  a 
violent  blow,  which  made  him  fall  back  on  his 
seat  with  the  blood  pouring  down  his  face.  He 
had  been  struck  by  the  rim  of  one  of  the  wheels, 
which  had  broken.  After  bandaging  his  head  he 
continued  his  journey  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  arrived  on  September  22nd,  and  though  he  was 
badly  hurt,  a surgeon  there  succeeded  in  curing 
him.  Less  than  a month  later,  after  crossing 
Germany,  he  entered  his  native  land,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  delivering  the  despatches  he  had 
carried  through  so  many  dangers  for  over  a year. 


IV.  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  VISITOR  TO 
LHASA 

Lhasa  is  the  capital  of  Tibet,  the  highest  country 
in  the  world.  Tibet  lies  beyond  the  Himalaya, 
or  “ Abode  of  Snow,”  the  great  mountain  range 
which  stretches  along  the  north-east  side  of  India. 
Beyond  this  range  the  traveller  finds  a great 
tableland,  stretching  many  hundreds  of  miles 
northwards  into  Central  Asia,  and  many  hundreds 
of  miles  eastwards  to  China.  All  round  this  vast 
tableland,  which  forms  the  country  of  Tibet, 
there  are  great  mountains — not  just  single  chains, 
but  parallel  ranges  succeeding  each  other,  in  places, 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  tableland  itself 
is  not  only  very  high  (about  three  miles  on  average 
above  sea  level),  but  is  very  mountainous,  so  that 
even  after  the  traveller  has  toiled  over  the  ranges 
leading  up  to  Tibet,  he  finds  it  a very  difficult 
country  to  explore.  Because  of  the  great  height, 
the  weather  is  often  bitterly  cold,  and  the  air  is 
so  rarefied  that  only  those  who  are  used  to  it  can 
breathe  freely. 

The  difficulties  of  reaching  Tibet  have  helped 
to  keep  it  shut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  many  strange  stories  have  been  told 
about  it.  One  very  old  story  was  that  a race  of 
enormous  ants  lived  there  ; it  was  said  that  they 
spent  their  lives  digging  for  gold,  and  kept  fierce 
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animals  to  chase  any  one  who  tried  to  take  the 
gold.  This  “ traveller’s  tale  ” puzzled  geographers 
for  a long  time.  Then  a party  of  explorers  from 
India  noticed  that  in  the  gold  mining  districts  of 
Western  Tibet  the  miners  crouched  on  the  ground, 
and  were  covered  by  thick  black  blankets  to 

keep  them  warm  ; they 
dug  with  a pick  made 
from  the  horn  of  a Ti- 
betan antelope,  and  at  a 
distance  they  might  be 
mistaken  for  huge  ants. 
They  were  guarded  by 
savage  dogs,  and  so  the 
old  story  was  explained. 

In  spite  of  the  many 
difficulties,  some  of  the 
European  travellers  who 
explored  Asia  in  the 
Middle  Ages  managed  to 
reach  Tibet,  and  two 
centuries  ago  a party  of 
Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries lived  at  Lhasa  for 
many  years.  About  the 
same  time  the  Chinese 
conquered  Tibet,  and  after  the  missionaries  went 
away  it  was  very  seldom  that  any  European 
was  allowed  into  the  country.  Sometimes  daring 
travellers  slipped  in  without  permission,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  stay,  and  special  care  was 
taken  to  keep  them  away  from  Lhasa,  which  came 
to  be  known  among  explorers  as  “ The  Forbidden 
City.”  This  was  not  only  because  Lhasa  is  the 
capital  of  Tibet,  but  because  it  is  a very  sacred 
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city  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tibetans.  There,  in  a 
great  monastery  or  palace  called  the  Potala,  lives 
the  Dalai  Lama,  or  Chief  Priest  of  their  religion, 
which  is  founded  on  the  teaching  of  Buddha  and 
is  also  the  religion  of  millions  of  other  people  in 
Asia.  The  Dalai  Lama  is  the  ruler  of  Tibet  as 
well  as  the  religious  head  of  all  these  millions 
of  people. 

The  Tibetans  wish  to  live  in  their  own  way, 
without  any  interference  by  foreigners,  and  even 
now  travellers  are  not  allowed  in  Tibet  without 
special  permission.  Until  the  present  century  only 
one  Englishman  had  been  given  permission  to 
enter  Lhasa,  and  he  lived  over  a hundred  years 
ago.  His  name  was  Thomas  Manning.  While  a 
student  at  Cambridge  he  became  very  interested 
in  China,  which  was  then  little  better  known  than 
Tibet.  He  spent  years  in  learning  Chinese,  and 
in  1807  he  went  to  Canton,  on  the  coast  of  China, 
to  get  practice  in  speaking  the  language  before 
setting  out  to  explore  the  country. 

After  living  for  three  years  in  an  English 
trading  post,  Manning  found  that  the  Chinese 
would  not  allow  any  white  man  to  travel  beyond 
the  coast,  so  he  went  to  India,  thinking  that  per- 
haps he  might  be  able  to  go  through  Tibet  and 
enter  China  from  that  side.  He  landed  in  India 
at  Calcutta,  and,  after  a few  months’  stay  there, 
started  for  Tibet  with  a passport  from  the  Indian 
Government.  For  servant  he  had  a Chinaman 
who  had  been  with  him  in  Canton  as  a “ munshi  ” 
(language-teacher). 

In  September,  1811,  Manning  reached  the 
country  of  Bhutan  and  began  his  climb  over  the 
passes  through  the  Himalaya.  Often  he  had  to 
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wade  through  streams,  over  sharp  stones  ; some- 
times he  was  up  to  his  waist  in  water.  It  rained 
continually,  and  he  used  to  get  wet  through. 
The  few  houses  were  poor  and  miserable,  and  at 
night  he  had  to  be  content  with  wretched  lodgings. 
Both  he  and  the  munshi  had  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  shortness  of  breath  through  climbing 
in  the  rarefied  air,  and ‘the  munshi’ s skin  peeled 
off.  The  Chinaman  was  often  troublesome  and 
disagreeable,  and  Manning  was  constantly  quar- 
relling with  him.  Once  Manning  found  that  his 
two  silver  spoons  had  been  changed  for  pewter 
at  their  previous  stopping  place,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  threatened  to  go  back  and  speak  to  the 
magistrate  that  the  munshi  restored  the  spoons. 

After  a fortnight  they  reached  a village  called 
Phari-jong  (“  jong  ” means  “fort”),  where  they 
had  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  mandarin, 
or  governor  of  the  district.  When  he  came,  ten 
days  later,  with  a guard  of  soldiers,  he  promised 
to  write  to  the  Chinese  mandarin  at  Lhasa  for 
permission  for  Manning  to  go  on.  While  waiting 
for  the  reply,  Manning,  who  was  something  of  a 
physician,  attended  several  of  the  soldiers,  and 
cured  them  of  their  ailments.  The  mandarin  was 
so  pleased  that  he  consented  to  let  Manning  go 
with  him  to  the  next  town,  Gyantse,  and  wait 
there  instead  of  in  Phari- j ong,  which  was  a 
wretched  place  and  very  cold. 

On  the  way  to  Gyantse  they  rode  on  horse- 
back. Manning  had  a vicious  horse,  which,  like 
all  the  horses  in  Tibet,  was  very  badly  harnessed. 
The  reins  and  stirrup  leather  were  shrivelled  and 
full  of  knots  ; very  often  one  stirrup  was  higher 
than  the  other,  and  if  any  one  tried  to  lower  it, 
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it  was  almost  impossible  to  untie  the  knots,  and 
more  difficult  still  to  make  a new  one  in  the  stiff 
leather.  One  day,  while  Manning  was  trying  to 
lengthen  his  stirrup,  his  horse  kicked  and  bit  at 
him.  A soldier  offered  to  change,  but  Manning 
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would  not,  for  he  thought  the  horse  would  go  well. 
After  mounting  he  kicked  it  with  his  heels  to  make 
it  start,  and  the  horse  dashed  off  at  a runaway 
gallop.  Manning  dared  not  pull  the  bridle  hard 
for  fear  of  breaking  it,  and  he  was  afraid  every 
minute  that  the  stirrup  leather  would  give  way. 
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The  road  grew  worse,  and  they  were  coming  to  a 
bog,  full  of  hidden  holes,  frozen  lumps  of  earth, 
and  flakes  of  ice,  bad  for  a horse  even  to  walk 
over.  Luckily  for  Manning,  who  expected  to  get 
a heavy  fall,  he  met  a man  driving  cattle,  and  at 
the  sight  of  them  the  horse  fell  into  a trot.  After 
this  Manning  was  glad  enough  to  change  horses. 

When  he  came  to  Gyantse,  “ a large  town,  half 
on  a hill  and  half  at  the  foot,”  Manning  wrote  in 
his  diary : “It  makes  a good  appearance  until 
you  come  close  upon  it,  when  the  handsome  white 
stone  houses  are  converted  into  dirty  white  walls, 
and  the  windows  into  belfry  holes.  Like  every 
place  I have  seen  in  Tibet,  it  appears  surrounded 
by  mountains  without  any  visible  outlet.  These 
mountains  are  barren  from  foot  to  summit,  as  is 
the  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  them. 
The  General  (that  is,  the  mandarin)  gave  us  a 
little  lodge  in  the  courtyard  of  the  principal  house. 
Here  I seemed  to  be  in  China.  Our  apartment 
was  clean  and  papered,  with  a paper  window. 
One  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  brought  us  rice,  one 
brought  meat,  another  brought  a table,  another 
brought  a little  paste  and  paper  and  mended  a hole 
in  the  window.  Every  Chinaman  in  the  town  came 
to  see  us.  Two  tomblike  structures  against  the 
wall,  with  good  thick  cushions  on  them,  were  the 
places  to  lay  our  beds  on,  and  here  I slept  much 
more  comfortably  than  I had  done  for  a long  time, 
while  the  cold  was  much  less.” 

At  last  Manning  received  permission  to  go  on 
to  Lhasa.  Before  setting  out  he  bought  some 
warm  clothes.  Among  these  was  a large  cloak 
made  of  coarse  red  woollen  cloth  ; it  had  fur  cuffs 
and  was  lined  with  sheepskin,  all  the  wool  being 
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left  on.  He  had  also  sheepskin  stockings,  a fur 
tippet,  and  a quilted  cap  to  protect  his  fac%  and 
ears  against  the  cold. 

From  Gyantse  to  Lhasa  Manning  and  the 
munshi  travelled  over  the  chief  road  in  Tibet. 
At  first  the  sun  was  scorchingly  hot,  and  the  soil 
reflected  the  heat,  so  that  one  side  of  Manning’s 
face  was  blistered.  But  the  road  was  uphill,  and 
as  the  travellers  got  higher  the  weather  became 
cooler,  until  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  it 
was  bitterly  cold.  By  this  time  they  were  drawing 
near  some  snowy  mountains,  and  at  the  side  of 
one,  where  streams  descended,  their  way  lay  over 
masses  of  ice,  across  which  their  horses  scrambled 
with  difficulty.  A few  days  later  they  reached  the 
valley  near  which  the  city  of  Lhasa  stands,  and  here 
they  found  a much  more  pleasant  country,  with 
trees  and  cultivated  fields,  houses  and  villages,  and 
a fine  river  called  the  San-po  (“  po  ” means 
“ river  ”).  It  is  now  known  that  the  San-po  is 
the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmaputra,  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  India. 

Turning  up  a side  valley  the  travellers  came 
at  last  to  Lhasa.  Many  miles  before  they  reached 
the  city  they  saw  in  front  of  them  the  Potala,  the 
wonderful  palace  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  “ The  road,” 
wrote  Manning,  “as  it  winds  past  the  palace  is 
royally  broad  ; it  is  level  and  free  from  stones, 
and  combined  with  the  view  of  the  lofty  towering 
palace,  which  forms  a majestic  mountain  of  build- 
ing, has  a magnificent  effect.  The  road  about  the 
palace  swarmed  with  monks,  its  nooks  and  angles 
with  beggars,  lounging  and  basking  in  the  sun.” 

Lhasa  itself  had  nothing  pleasing  in  its  appear- 
ance. The  houses  were  begrimed  with  dirt.  The 
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avenues  were  full  of  dogs,  some  growling  and 
gnawing  bits  of  hide  which  lay  about  in  great 
quantities  and  smelt  horribly  ; some  were  limping, 
some  had  sores,  others  lay  starved  and  dying,  and 
were  pecked  by  ravens.  Everything  seemed  mean 
and  gloomy. 

The  Dalai  Lama  had  sent  a messenger  to  meet 
the  travellers,  and  he  led  them  through  the  city 
to  the  gate  of  a courtyard.  Here  they  dis- 
mounted, and  passing  into  a smaller  yard  sur- 
rounded by  apartments  they  mounted  a ladder 
and  were  shown  into  the  room  provided  for  them. 
Their  first  care  was  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
two  Chinese  mandarins.  Manning  was  much  dis- 
turbed to  hear  that  one  of  them  had  come  from 
Canton  ; he  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  recognised 
as  the  Englishman  who  had  wanted  to  enter  China. 
However,  the  mandarin  was  half  blind,  so  that 
danger  passed,  and  the  visit  ended  after  polite 
speeches  on  both  sides. 

Manning  was  anxious  to  see  the  Dalai  Lama, 
but  for  this  he  had  to  wait  several  days.  At  last, 
on  December  17th,  he  was  allowed  to  “ ascend 
the  mountain,”  as  the  Tibetans  say,  to  salute  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  make  his  offering.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  much — a piece  of  fine  cloth,  a 
pair  of  brass  candlesticks  (which  he  cleaned  and 
polished,  and  into  which  he  put  two  wax  candles 
to  make  a show),  some  bright  new  dollars,  two 
flasks  of  lavender  water,  and  some  Chinese  tea, 
which  was  a rarity  and  delicacy  in  Lhasa.  The 
Tibetans  drank  only  coarse  tea  which  came  from 
China  in  the  form  of  bricks,  made  of  tea  leaves 
pressed  together  and  cemented  with  rice  water. 

To  reach  the  reception  hall  Manning  and  the 
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munshi  had  to  climb  up  about  four  hundred  steps 
to  a large  platform  or  roof,  on  to  which  the  hall 
opened.  Here,  seated  on  the  throne,  was  a boy 
seven  years  old.  He  was  the  Dalai  Lama.  This 
was  quite  natural,  because  the  Tibetans  believe 
that  whenever  a Dalai  Lama  dies  his  soul  enters 
the  body  of  a young  child,  who  becomes  the  new 
Dalai  Lama. 

Although  the  Dalai  Lama  whom  Manning 
visited  was  so  young,  he  had  delightful  manners 
and  a beautiful  smile.  Manning  bowed  before 
him,  touching  the  ground  with  his  head  three 
times  according  to  custom.  He  then  presented 
his  gifts,  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  his  head, 
which  had  been  clean-shaven,  while  the  Dalai 
Lama  placed  his  hands  on  it  in  blessing.  After 
this  ceremony  Manning  and  the  munshi  sat  on 
cushions,  and  a drink  called  “suchi”  was  given  to 
them  ; Manning  liked  it  very  much,  but  before 
he  had  finished  it  the  cup  was  taken  away ! 
The  Dalai  Lama  asked  politely  whether  they  had 
met  with  difficulties  on  the  road.  Manning  rephed 
that  he  had  had  troubles,  but  that  now  he  had  the 
happiness  of  being  received  by  the  Dalai  Lama 
they  were  all  forgotten.  This  answer,  he  could 
see,  pleased  every  one  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview  Manning  was 
dismissed  with  a small  gift  of  dried  fruits,  and  the 
Dalai  Lama’s  interpreter  was  sent  after  him  to 
inquire  if  he  wished  to  make  any  special  request. 
In  reply  he  begged  the  Dalai  Lama  to  give  him 
books  about  the  religion  and  history  of  Tibet,  and 
to  appoint  as  his  teacher  a lama  (priest)  who 
understood  Chinese.  He  did  not  receive  all  he 
asked  for,  but  later  on  the  Dalai  Lama  presented 
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him  with  a copy  of  the  chief  part  of  the  Tibetan 
prayers  and  services. 

For  about  four  months  Manning  stayed  in 
Lhasa,  acting  as  doctor  to  any  patients  who  came 
to  him.  Most  of  them  he  treated  for  nothing, 
but  in  some  cases  he  made  a charge.  Many 
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wanted  to  know  first  if  he  was  certain  of  curing 
them,  and  would  not  pay  when  he  told  them  he 
was  not ; others  would  not  take  his  medicines 
because  they  did  not  like  the  taste.  All  the 
time  there  were  spies  about  him,  and  he  had  to 
be  very  careful.  The  Chinese  mandarins  asked 
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the  munshi  many  questions  about  himself  and 
his  master  : Who  were  they  ? Which  way  had 
they  come  ? What  did  they  want  ? and  so  on. 
All  his  answers  were  written  down,  and  the  man- 
darins sent  a report  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  The 
munshi  was  afraid  he  might  be  punished  for  having 
left  China,  which  was  an  offence  against  the  laws, 
especially  as  he  was  in  the  company  of  a foreigner, 
and  he  told  Manning  that  they  might  both  be 
executed,  and  perhaps  tortured  first  ! 

Manning  thought  that  as  the  mandarins  had 
given  him  permission  to  visit  Lhasa,  they  could 
only  send  him  away  again,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  make  him  go  through  China,  which  was 
just  what  he  wanted.  However,  when  the 
Emperor’s  reply  came  it  was  to  say  that  he  must 
go  back  the  way  he  had  come,  while  the  munshi 
was  put  in  chains  and  kept  in  Lhasa. 

Manning  paid  a last  visit  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  to 
thank  him  for  his  kindness,  and  said  that  he  would 
tell  the  King  of  England  that  he  had  been  well 
treated  ; but  he  began  to  be  anxious,  for  the 
Chinese  mandarins  kept  putting  off  his  departure, 
and  he  was  afraid  they  might  find  some  excuse 
to  punish  him  for  coming  into  the  country.  How- 
ever, after  many  delays  he  was  allowed  to  leave 
with  a Tibetan  servant,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  he  arrived  safely  back  in  India. 


V.  WITH  LAYARD  IN  WESTERN 
PERSIA 

Early  in  the  year  1840  the  British  Consul  at 
Damascus  had  a very  unusual  visitor.  The  man 
was  grimy  and  sunburnt,  almost  without  shoes, 
and  his  only  garment  was  a tattered  Arab  cloak. 
Great  was  the  Consul’s  surprise  to  learn  that  he 
was  not  a beggar,  but  an  English  gentleman  named 
Henry  Layard,  who  had  been  robbed  by  Arabs 
while  travelling  in  Syria.  The  Consul  lent  him 
money  to  buy  clothes  and  a fresh  outfit  to  travel 
northwards  to  Aleppo,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
a friend  with  whom  he  had  arranged  to  visit 
Persia. 

Layard,  though  only  twenty- three  years  old, 
was  already  a great  traveller.  When  a boy  he 
had  read  stories  of  Bagdad,  Damascus,  and  other 
Eastern  cities  in  The  Arabian  Nights , and  had 
longed  to  see  these  Eastern  countries  for  himself. 
He  learned  to  speak  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  he 
provided  himself  with  a compass  and  other  instru- 
ments, which  an  old  sea-captain  taught  him  how 
to  use  so  as  to  fix  the  positions  of  places  on  the 
map.  He  blackened  his  silver  watch,  as  a friend 
advised  him,  so  that  it  might  not  be  a temptation 
to  robbers.  A doctor  friend  had  taught  him  simple 
remedies  for  some  of  the  diseases  common  among 
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Eastern  people,  and  this  knowledge  was  of  great 
value  to  him,  though  it  was  sometimes  very 
inconvenient  when  the  simple  folk  thought  that 
he  could  cure  every  illness. 

At  Aleppo  his  friend  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
together  they  journeyed  to  Bagdad.  Here  he 
stayed  for  two  months,  studying  the  Persian 
language,  and  when  he  left  he  dressed  in  Persian 
costume — a long  flowing  robe,  loose  trousers,  and 
a black  lambskin  cap.  He  had  an  extra  pair  of 
loose  cloth  trousers  which  were  tied  round  the 
ankles,  and  into  these  the  robe  was  tucked  when 
he  was  riding.  Later  he  shaved  the  crown  of 
his  head,  leaving  a ringlet  on  each  side,  and  dyed 
his  hair  and  beard  black,  so  that  he  could  pass 
for  a Persian. 

Thus  equipped,  Layard  and  his  friend  crossed 
the  border  of  Persia  and  travelled  to  Hamadan,  a 
city  where  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  then  encamped. 
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They  went  there  to  ask  for  a passport,  but  they 
had  to  wait  for  it  more  than  a month,  for 
the  Shah’s  ministers  suspected  them  of  being 
spies.  However,  they  were  given  a passport  at 
last,  and  were  free  to  continue  their  travels.  But 
Layard’s  friend  wanted  to  go  straight  across 
Persia  towards  India,  while  Layard  wished  to 
explore  the  western 
part  of  Persia  first, 
so  they  agreed  to 
separate. 

Layard  travelled 
with  a Persian  officer 
who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Shah 
to  act  as  his  guide, 
and  soon  they  reached* 

Isfahan,  the  old  capi- 
tal of  Persia.  The 
Shah  and  his  nobles 
had  gone  to  live  at 
Teheran,  the  new 
capital,  but  Isfahan 
was  still  a magnificent 
city.  Layard  stayed 
there  five  weeks,  visit- 
ing the  principal 
buildings  and  monuments.  He  found  beautiful 
mosques  (Mohammedan  churches),  with  walls 
and  domes  covered  with  brilliantly  coloured  tiles ; 
splendid  palaces,  with  inlaid  pavements  of  coloured 
marble  ; beautiful  gardens  overgrown  with  roses, 
shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  refreshed  by  sparkling 
fountains.  In  some  of  the  deserted  palaces  the 
great  carpets — and  Persian  carpets  are  some  of 
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the  most  costly  and  beautiful  in  the  world — were 
still  upon  the  floors. 

At  Isfahan  Layard  made  friends  with  Shefia 
Khan,  a Bakhtiari  chief  (“  khan  ” means  “ chief  ”). 
The  Bakhtiaris  were  a group  of  tribes  who  lived 
among  the  mountains  of  Western  Persia,  and  as 
Layard  wished  to  go  there  he  arranged  to  travel 
with  Shefia  Khan.  The  chiefs  followers  were 
fine,  tall  men,  looking  very  wild  and  fierce.  Over 
the  usual  Persian  costume  they  wore  an  outer 
coat  of  felt,  and  Layard  did  the  same,  so  as  not 
to  attract  attention  in  the  dangerous  country 
through  which  they  had  to  pass.  Shefia  Khan 
begged  him  to  have  his  gun  and  pistols  ready,  for 
at  any  moment  he  might  need  to  use  them. 

The  travellers  had  to  cross  several  mountain 
passes,  often  clambering  over  loose  stones  or  rocks 
as  smooth  and  slippery  as  glass.  Once  Layard’ s 
horse  rolled  thirty  feet  down  a steep  slope.  It 
was  only  stopped  from  rolling  farther  by  some 
bushes,  and  could  not  get  back  to  the  path  till 
Shefia  Khan’s  men  dragged  it  up  again.  One 
night  the  travellers  came  to  a place  where  no  food 
could  be  obtained,  and  they  had  to  go  to  sleep 
supperless,  though  they  had  eaten  nothing  all 
day.  Next  morning  they  found  that  thieves  had 
visited  them  in  the  night.  Each  member  of  the 
party  had  lost  something.  Layard  had  been 
robbed  of  his  padded  quilt,  which  was  a serious 
loss,  for  the  nights  were  bitterly  cold. 

After  several  days’  toilsome  travelling  they 
arrived  at  Kala  Tul,  the  castle  of  Mehemet  Taki 
Khan,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Bakhtiaris.  Over 
the  great  gateway  of  the  castle  was  the  guest  room, 
and  here  Layard  was  lodged  with  other  visitors. 
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Whenever  food  was  brought  to  them  Layard  had 
a separate  tray,  for  all  his  companions  were 
Mohammedans,  and  their  religion  did  not  allow 
them  to  dip  their  hands  in  the  same  dish  as  a 
Christian.  But  he  was  well  treated,  for  hospitality 
is  part  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

When  Layard  presented  to  Mehemet  Taki 
Khan  the  letters  which  the  Shah  and  the  Governor 
of  Isfahan  had  given  him,  Mehemet  glanced  at 
them  and  threw  them  aside.  Layard  was  afraid 
this  meant  that  he  was  not  welcome,  but  Mehemet 
was  quite  friendly  and  said  there  was  no  need  for 
any  introduction  from  the  Shah,  whose  authority 
was  not  recognised  by  the  free  mountain  tribes. 
Layard  was  welcome,  he  said,  as  a stranger,  and 
might  stay  in  the  castle  as  long  as  he  wished. 

Layard  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  repaying 
Mehemet’ s kindness.  Mehemet  had  a son  ten 
years  old,  who  was  very  ill.  The  Persian  doctors 
could  do  nothing  for  him,  and  it  was  feared  that 
he  would  die.  Mehemet  and  his  wife  begged 
Layard  to  try  to  cure  the  little  lad.  The  doctors 
were  jealous,  and  a mullah  (priest)  who  lived  in 
the  castle  said  it  was  not  right  for  the  boy  to  take 
the  “ infidel’s  ” medicines.  However,  Mehemet 
and  his  wife  were  so  anxious,  that  Layard  agreed 
to  try,  though  he  knew  that  if  the  child  died  the 
doctors  would  say  he  had  poisoned  him.  Happily 
his  medicine  made  the  boy  better  almost  at  once. 

The  father  and  mother  were  overjoyed  and 
treated  Layard  like  one  of  their  own  family.  He 
was  allowed  to  go  into  any  part  of  the  castle,  and 
made  it  his  headquarters  for  some  months,  while 
he  went  on  excursions  in  search  of  ruins  and 
inscriptions.  One  of  these  expeditions  was  to 
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the  Plain  of  Mal-Emir  (“  Treasure  of  the  Prince  ”) 
and  the  Valley  of  Shushan,  where  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  Daniel  was  said  to  be.  Layard  was 
warned  that  the  tribes  living  in  these  districts 
were  great  robbers,  but  he  trusted  to  letters  which 
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he  had,  saying  that  he  was  under  Mehemet’s 
protection,  and  he  took  care  to  leave  in  the  castle 
his  money  and  his  gun,  which  he  knew  would  be 
coveted  by  robbers. 

In  the  Plain  of  Mal-Emir  the  chief,  whose 
name  was  Mullah  Mohammed,  was  very  unwilling 
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to  let  him  visit  the  ruins.  He  could  not  believe 
that  anyone  would  travel  so  far  merely  to  see 
such  things.  Layard,  he  thought,  must  have 
learned  of  some  hidden  treasure  there,  and  had 
come  to  search  for  it.  He  made  him  empty  out 
his  saddle  bags,  and  examined  everything. 

Layard  could  see  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a 
tribe  of  ruffians,  so  instead  of  trying  to  see  any 
more  of  Mai- Emir  he  set  out  next  morning  for 
Shushan.  On  the  way  he  was  attacked  in  a nar- 
row, rocky  valley  by  several  men,  who  robbed  him 
of  a few  silver  coins  which  he  had  with  him,  and 
of  his  watch  and  compass.  As  they  evidently 
knew  where  he  kept  these,  he  felt  sure  that  they 
had  been  sent  by  Mullah  Mohammed,  who  had 
seen  the  things  when  he  emptied  the  saddle  bags 
the  day  before. 

To  reach  the  ruins  of  Shushan  Layard  had  to 
cross  the  River  Karun.  When  he  reached  the  bank, 
there  was  no  means  of  crossing.  Some  men  came 
with  sheepskins,  which  they  blew  up  like  large 
bladders,  and  then  paddled  themselves  across  on 
them  ; but  no  one  would  help  him,  and  at  last  he 
had  to  swim  his  horse  across  the  stream.  It  was 
very  swift,  and  the  horse  was  nearly  carried  away, 
but  he  reached  the  other  side  without  accident, 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  tent  of  Mullah  Feraj,  the 
chief  of  the  Shushan  tribes. 

Like  the  people  of  Mal-Emir,  the  people  of 
Shushan  did  not  believe  that  Layard  was  a simple 
pilgrim  come  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Daniel.  They  thought  he  was  a kind  of  magician 
who  had  the  power  of  finding  buried  gold,  or  else 
a spy.  When  he  asked  for  a guide,  several  men 
offered  to  go  with  him,  hoping  to  share  the  treasure 
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which  they  imagined  him  to  be  seeking.  He  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  so-called  tomb  was 
only  a mud  building,  which  could  not  have  been 
very  old  ; but  the  tribesmen  considered  it  very 
sacred.  A half-crazy  priest  pointed  a gun  at 
Layard  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  for  daring, 
though  a kafir  (infidel),  to  tread  on  the  holy  spot. 

Layard  hastened  back  to  Mullah  Eeraj’s  tent, 
only  to  find  that  his  saddle  bags,  which  he  had 
entrusted  to  the  Mullah’s  care,  had  been  emptied 
of  almost  everything  that  previous  robbers  had 
left.  Mullah  Eeraj  and  his  followers  were  worse 
than  the  men  of  Mai- Emir  ; before  they  allowed 
Layard  to  depart  he  had  to  give  up  some  of  his 
clothes,  and  the  bridle  and  part  of  the  saddlery 
of  his  horse  ; even  the  horse’s  shoes  were  taken  oft'. 

On  his  way  back  through  Mal-Emir  he  accused 
Mullah  Mohammed  of  having  his  watch  and 
compass.  The  Mullah  denied  all  knowledge  of 
them,  but  later  on,  when  Layard  told  Mehemet 
how  he  had  been  treated,  Mehemet  sent  a man 
to  Mal-Emir,  and  Layard’ s property  was  restored 
to  him  undamaged. 

Soon  afterwards  Layard  went  on  a visit  to 
Shefia  Khan,  the  chief  whom  he  had  met  at  Isfahan. 
Shefia  Khan  lived  in  a desolate  mountain  region, 
abounding  in  wild  animals,  and  he  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Bakhtiari  chiefs  were  very  fond  of  hunting 
them.  They  thought  a great  deal  of  a man  who 
killed  a lion.  The  figure  of  a lion,  carved  in  stone 
and  placed  over  a man’s  grave,  showed  that  he 
was  a brave  warrior. 

Layard  took  part  in  several  lion  hunts.  One 
day  a man  came  hurrying  into  the  camp  declaring 
that  he  had  just  escaped  from  a lion.  The  beast, 
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he  said,  was  going  to  spring  on  him,  but  he  begged 
it  in  the  name  of  Ali  (the  Prophet  Mohammed’s 
son-in-law)  to  spare  a poor  unarmed  man  who  had 
never  done  it  any  harm.  Thereupon  the  lion, 
being  a good  Mohammedan  (so  the  man  said), 
had  let  him  go. 

Some  of  the  hunters  at  once  went  in  chase  of 
the  lion.  They  came  to  the  place  where  the  man 
had  seen  it,  a sort  of  pit  or  hollow,  but  could 
not  find  it.  They  were  just  thinking  of  going 
back  to  camp,  when  suddenly  the  lion,  disturbed 
by  a man  going  down  into  the  hollow,  sprang  at 
the  chief’s  brother.  He  fired  his  gun  and  wounded 
the  lion,  but  it  sprang  past  him  and  seized  a 
tribesman,  who  dragged  down  another  as  he  fell. 
Jumping  off  his  horse,  the  chief  went  towards  the 
lion,  saying  in  a loud  voice  : 

“0,  lion  ! these  are  not  fit  enemies  for  thee. 
If  thou  desirest  to  meet  a worthy  foe,  fight  me  ! ” 

The  lion,  which  was  holding  down  the  two 
men,  did  not  move,  and  the  chief  drew  his  long 
pistol  and  shot  it  in  the  head.  The  hon  fell,  and 
was  soon  killed  by  the  guns,  swords,  and  spears 
of  the  rest  of  the  party.  The  two  men  were  both 
hurt,  one  of  them  seriously,  but  they  both 
recovered. 

While  Layard  was  with  Shefia  Khan,  a horse- 
man arrived  from  Kala  Tul  begging  him  to  return 
at  once,  as  Mehemet  and  his  brother  w*ere  very 
ill.  It  was  now  winter  time,  and  there  had  been 
heavy  rains  and  thunderstorms.  Crossing  the 
hills  on  the  way  back,  Layard.  and  his  guide  found 
the  wind  so  strong  that  they  were  almost  blown 
off  their  horses.  Rushing  torrents  filled  the  water- 
courses, which  had  been  dry  a few  days  before. 
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When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Plain  of  Tul  it 
looked  like  a lake.  In  crossing  a swollen  stream 
Layard’s  horse  was  carried  away ; the  heavy 
Bakhtiari  felt  coat  which  he  was  wearing  prevented 
him  from  using  his  arms,  and  he  would  have  been 
drowned  if  the  guide  had  not  come  to  his  help. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  castle,  Layard  found  that 
Mehemet  was  better,  but  the  brother  was  still 
very  ill.  He  could  do  nothing  for  him,  and 
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presently,  hearing  that  some  British  troops  were 
encamped  on  the  island  of  Karak,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  he  set  out  to  go  there,  hoping  that  possibly 
he  might  obtain  some  medicine  which  would  make 
the  sick  man  better. 

The  heavy  rains  made  travelling  slow,  and 
though  Layard  stayed  only  a fortnight  at  Karak, 
it  was  near  the  end  of  January  when,  on  his  return 
journey,  he  reached  the  town  of  Behbahan.  This 
is  one  of  the  “ paradises 5 5 of  Persia,  and  the 
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surrounding  country  was  carpeted  with  jonquils 
and  narcissi,  which  filled  the  air  with  their  fra- 
grance. Though  it  was  so  early  in  the  year,  the 
weather  was  warm  and  pleasant. 

Layard  learned  that  while  he  had  been  away 
the  Shah  had  sent  an  army  into  Mehemet’s 
country,  to  force  him  and  his  followers  to  pay  a 
heavy  tribute.  The  soldiers  were  fierce  and  un- 
ruly, and  plundered  all  the  villages  they  entered. 
The  country  was  very  unsafe  for  travellers,  and 
Layard  had  some  narrow  escapes  before  he  reached 
Kala  Tul.  He  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
medicine  that  would  help  the  sick  man,  who  was 
now  past  hope  of  recovery. 

Soon  afterwards  Mehemet  left  Kala  Tul,  and 
Layard  joined  a band  of  dervishes.  These  were 
men  who  wandered  about  the  country  and  were 
supposed  to  be  very  holy,  but  were  really  a party 
of  rascals.  In  their  company  Layard  arrived 
safely  at  Shuster,  on  the  River  Karun.  Shuster 
had  once  been  a fine  city,  with  handsome  stone 
houses.  Many  of  the  houses  had  large  under- 
ground rooms  where  the  inhabitants  lived  in  the 
summer  time  to  escape  from  the  heat. 

Layard  found  the  Shah’s  soldiers  plundering 
Shuster,  and  the  people  were  fleeing  from  the 
town.  He  managed  to  escape  with  some  of  them 
in  a boat  going  down  the  Karun,  the  only  navi- 
gable river  in  Persia.  The  boat  was  going  to  a 
village  called  Ahwaz.  On  the  way  Layard  was 
robbed  of  nearly  all  his  money,  so  that  he  was  in 
great  difficulties  when  he  reached  Ahwaz.  How- 
ever, he  was  able  to  hire  a mule  and  to  make  his 
way  southwards  across  a parched  and  drear}' 
plain  to  the  district  near  the  mouth  of  the  Karun. 
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This  district  was  ruled  over  by  an  Arab  chief, 
who  received  him  with  the  usual  Mohammedan 
hospitality. 

After  more  adventures,  Layard  set  out  for  the 
famous  town  of  Basra,  near  the  Persian  Gulf'. 
Basra  is  on  the  Shat-el-Arab,  a river  formed  by 
the  flowing  together  of  the  two  great  rivers  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Many  ships  trading  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  sail  up  to  Basra,  and  Layard  knew  that  he 
would  find  friends  there.  Arriving  at  the  river 
bank  at  sunset  one  evening  he  saw  to  his  great 
joy  an  English  ship  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  The  sailor  on  guard  at  the  gangway, 
seeing,  as  he  thought,  a ragged  Arab  beggar 
approach,  ordered  him  off.  Great  was  his  surprise 
when  the  “ beggar  ” answered  in  English  ! 

On  explaining  who  he  was,  Layard  was  invited 
on  board  and  treated  very  kindly  by  the  ship’s 
officers.  After  the  hardships  and  dangers  through 
which  he  had  passed,  it  was  a great  delight  to  him 
to  be  among  English  people  again,  and  to  learn 
what  had  been  happening  in  the  world.  For 
months  he  had  not  received  a letter  or  seen  a 
newspaper,  and  his  bed  had  been  a carpet  on  the 
bare  ground.  Now  once  more  he  enjoyed  the 
luxury,  as  it  seemed,  of  undressing  and  going  to 
sleep  between  clean  sheets. 
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U'NE  night  in  the  year  1860  a young  French  naval 
'Officer,  serving  on  a warship  bound  for  China,  was 
keeping  watch  on  deck.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
niy  of  “ Man  overboard  ! ” It  was  pitch  dark, 
and  the  ship  was  travelling  fast,  but  the  officer 
instantly  jumped  overboard,  seized  a lifebuoy 
which  was  thrown  to  him,  and  swam  to  the 
drowning  sailor.  A boat  was  lowered,  and  after 
a long  search  in  the  darkness  the  two  men  were 
found  and  brought  safely  on  board  again. 

The  young  officer’s  name  was  Francis  Garnier. 
He  was  promoted  for  his  brave  act,  and  when  the 
expedition  to  China  was  over,  he  received  such  a 
good  report  from  his  Admiral  that  in  1862  he  was 
given  an  important  post  in  the  city  of  Saigon. 
In  those  days  the  French  were  just  beginning  the 
conquest  of  the  native  kingdoms  south  of  China, 
which  now  form  the  great  territory  of  French 
Indo-China,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  French  colonial  empire.  French  Indo-China 
is  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Asia,  between  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam  and  the  China  Sea.  Saigon  is 
the  chief  seaport  of  this  great  territory,  near  the 
delta  of  the  River  Mekong. 

Garnier  was  not  only  brave  but  eager  to  learn, 
and  at  Saigon  he  learned  all  he  could  about  the 
River  Mekong.  It  was  a mighty  river,  several 
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miles  wide  in  places,  but  no  one  had  explored  it 
very  far.  It  was  supposed  to  rise  far  away  to  the 
north,  in  Tibet,  and  to  flow  south  across  a corner 
of  China.  Gamier  thought  how  splendid  it  would 
be  if  ships  could  sail  right  up  the  Mekong  into 
China,  and  what  a rich  trade  might  perhaps  be 
brought  by  it  to  the  port  of  Saigon.  So  in  all  the 
reports  he  sent  home  he  urged  that  the  river  should 
be  explored,  and  at  last,  in  1866,  an  expedition 
was  formed  for  this  purpose. 
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Gamier  was  considered  too  young  to  be  in 
command  ; he  was  still  only  twenty-seven  years  of 
age.  Another  French  _ naval  officer,  Captain  de 
Lagree,  was  appointed  leader,  but  Gamier  was 
given  second  place.  With  them  went  four  other 
officers,  including  two  doctors.  There  were  also 
in  the  party  four  French  sailors,  and  some  native 
interpreters.  Letters  asking  for  passports  were 
sent  to  the  King  of  Siam  and  the  Emperor  of 
China,  through  whose  countries  the  expedition 
would  have  to  travel,  and  while  waiting  for  these 
passports  the  explorers  visited  some  wonderful 
ruins  of  which  they  had  heard. 

They  sailed  up  the  Mekong  and  one  of  its 
tributaries  to  a great  lake,  Tonle  Sap.  There 
they  landed  and  marched  through  dense  forest 
until  suddenly,  without  any  warning,  they  came 
upon  the  remains  of  an  immense  temple.  It 
measured  over  three  miles  round,  and  was  built  of 
sandstone  brought  from  quarries  over  twenty-five 
miles  away.  Though  some  of  the  blocks  weighed 
over  eight  tons,  and  no  mortar  had  been  used  to 
fasten  them  together,  the  edges  fitted  perfectly. 
The  whole  immense  building,  including  courts  and 
galleries,  staircases  and  columns,  was  covered  with 
the  most  beautiful  carving. 

Three  miles  away  were  still  more  wonderful 
ruins — a whole  city  enclosed  by  a great  wall,  con- 
taining pagodas  (or  temples),  palaces,  houses, 
shops,  and  streets.  Lying  about  on  the  ground 
were  broken  statues  and  carvings,  and  on  the  walls 
were  writings  in  an  unknown  language.  Over- 
growing all  was  a tangled  forest,  and  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  place  were  wild  animals.  This 
was  the  great  city  of  Angkor,  once  the  capital  of 
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a powerful  empire.  Why  the  clever  and  artistic 
people  who  built  it  left  the  place,  and  what  became 
of  them,  are  mysteries. 

From  Angkor  the  explorers  returned  to  the 
Mekong,  and,  having  received  their  passports  from 
Siam,  continued  the  voyage  up  the  main  river  in 
a French  gunboat.  After  two  days,  navigation 
became  so  difficult  that  the  gunboat  could  go  no 
farther,  and  the  explorers  embarked  in  native 
canoes.  Each  of  these  was  made  of  a single  tree 
trunk  hollowed  out  by  fire  ; the  middle  part  had 
a low  round  roof  of  leaves  which  kept  out  the  sun 
but  not  the  rain.  All  round  the  canoe  ran  a 
narrow  board,  on  which  the  boatmen  stood  with 
long  boat-hooks  in  their  hands.  By  catching  the 
hooks  in  the  trees  or  rough  rocks  they  pushed  or 
pulled  the  boat  along.  The  river  was  swollen 
with  heavy  rains  and  flowing  very  swiftly.  Its 
course  was  broken  by  numerous  rocks,  and  the 
explorers  dared  not  venture  far  from  the  bank 
for  fear  of  being  wrecked. 

After  travelling  upstream  in  this  way  for  a 
week  the  expedition  reached  a place  where  islands 
and  rocks  were  scattered  over  the  whole  width 
of  the  river,  and  the  water  boiled  and  foamed 
between  them  as  it  rushed  along  at  a terrific  pace. 
Thus  Gamier’ s hope  of  finding  a way  up  the 
river  for  trading  ships  was  disappointed  almost 
at  the  start ; but  he  did  not  easily  give  in.  The 
river  was  three  miles  wide,  and  he  hoped  that 
somewhere  across  this  great  expanse  there  might 
be  a safe  channel.  Taking  a small  canoe  with 
three  native  boatmen,  he  tried  to  cross  the  river. 
But  having  reached  a small  island  the  natives 
refused  to  go  any  farther.  In  vain  Gamier 
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coaxed,  bribed,  and  threatened  them.  They 
would  not  budge,  and  he  had  to  return  to  his 
companions  defeated. 

The  explorers  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
their  way  upstream  against  this  raging  flood. 
It  overflowed  the  river  banks  and  went  swirling 
through  the  forest  which  grew  on  either  side. 
Often  the  safest  place  for  the  canoes  was  in  the 
flooded  forest,  where  the  water  was  not  so  deep 
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and  the  boatmen  could  pole  their  way  among  the 
trees.  Progress  was  slow  and  the  hardships  of 
the  voyage  were  great,  but  little  by  little  the 
expedition  advanced  up  the  river. 

At  one  place  Gamier  and  another  officer  fell 
ill  with  fever,  which  often  attacks  white  men 
in  tropical  countries.  However,  in  a few  days 
they  were  able  to  be  moved,  and  presently  the 
explorers  reached  the  rapids  of  Khong,  from  which 
the  river  gets  its  name.  Me-Khong  means  “ Sea 
of  Khong.”  At  these  rapids  the  river  measured 
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seven  miles  across,  and  just  above  them  it  spread 
out  to  a width  of  twelve  miles.  From  here  the 
explorers  moved  on  to  Bassak,  which  was  their 
headquarters  for  three  months,  while  they  explored 
the  surrounding  country.  Then  once  more  they 
moved  on  to  Ubon,  a large  town  on  a tributary 
of  the  Mekong. 

The  passports  from  China  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  in  January,  1867,  Gamier  went  back  to 
inquire  about  them.  A rebellion  had  broken  out 
among  the  natives  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  so  he  decided  to  travel  overland  by  way  of 
Angkor.  With  him  went  some  of  the  French 
sailors.  For  a few  days  he  travelled  upstream  in 
boats,  and  then,  leaving  the  river,  continued  the 
journey  with  four  rough  carts  drawn  by  bullocks. 
At  first  his  way  lay  over  grassy  plains,  but  soon 
he  came  to  a great  forest,  and  eleven  days  after 
leaving  Ubon  he  reached  a town  where  he  was  told 
that  the  road  ahead  was  impassable  for  vehicles. 
Still  he  pushed  on,  and  though  his  native  guides 
and  drivers  deserted  him,  he  and  the  French 
sailors  struggled  along  till  they  came  to  the  edge 
of  a precipice  600  feet  high. 

The  only  way  down  was  a steep  and  narrow 
path.  In  order  to  descend,  the  explorers  had  to 
unyoke  the  bullocks,  take  the  carts  to  pieces,  and 
carry  everything.  This  heavy  task  was  performed 
under  a blazing  sun.  The  bullocks,  unused  to 
white  men,  gave  great  trouble,  and  the  explorers 
were  parched  with  thirst.  One  by  one  the  men 
dropped  exhausted  to  the  ground,  till  Gamier, 
searching  round,  found  a pool  of  water  at  which 
they  could  quench  their  thirst.  Then  the  work 
went  on  again,  but  it  was  ten  o’clock  at  night 
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before  the  party  were  encamped  on  the  plain 
below.  Jnst  when  the  work  was  finished,  the 
governor  of  the  district  arrived  with  a large  rescue 
party,  and  great  was  his  astonishment  when  he 
saw  that  the  Frenchmen  had  made  the  descent 
without  his  help. 

After  several  more  days  of  difficult  travel. 
Gamier  arrived  at  Angkor  and  the  great  lake, 
Tonle  Sap.  The  natives  told  him  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  go  any  farther  ; the  rebels  blocked 
the  way.  But  Gamier  hired  a boat,  and  on  a 
dark  night  he  slipped  past  the  rebels.  Next  day 
he  reached  a town  where  French  troops  were 
stationed,  and  there  he  found  the  Chinese  pass- 
ports for  which  the  expedition  had  been  waiting  so 
long.  Two  days  only  he  stayed  there  to  get 
together  his  baggage,  and  then  hastened  to  rejoin 
his  companions.  Again  he  was  successful  in 
slipping  past  the  rebels,  and  after  another  difficult 
journey  he  arrived  safely  at  Ubon.  He  had  been 
away  seven  weeks,  and  in  that  time  had  travelled 
more  than  1,000  miles,  mostly  through  country 
which  had  never  been  visited  before  by  a European. 

At  Ubon,  Gamier  learned  that  the  other 
members  of  the  expedition  had  left  the  town  a 
month  before,  so  he  hurried  on,  and  after  a fort- 
night’s hard  travel  he  overtook  them.  It  was 
now  nearly  the  end  of  the  dry  season  ; the  river 
was  much  lower,  and  great  rocks  showed  above  the 
surface.  The  banks  were  still  lined  with  tangled 
forests,  and  the  course  of  the  river  was  frequently 
obstructed  by  rapids.  The  explorers  made  haste, 
hoping  to  reach  Luang  Prabang,  the  largest  town 
in  those  parts,  before  the  rainy  season ; but  when 
they  arrived  there  the  king  of  that  place  was  very 
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unwilling  to  let  them  go  any  farther.  The  roads; 
to  China,  he  said,  were  unsafe ; fighting  was  taking 
place  between  different  tribes,  and  there  were  bands 
of  brigands  who  would  rob  and  very  likely  murder 
the  explorers.  They  were  determined,  however,, 
to  go  on,  and  at  last  he  gave  them  letters  telling 
tiis  people  to  help  them  on  the  journey. 

Taking  with  them  as  little  baggage  as  possible, 
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they  once  more  embarked.  The  rainy  season  had 
come  round,  and  the  Mekong  was  again  swollen 
and  swift.  After  a fortnight  they  came  to  a 
mountainous  region,  and  soon  they  reached  a rapid 
past  which  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  boats. 
From  this  point  the  journey  was  continued  by 
land,  but  the  difficulties  grew  greater  instead  of 
less.  The  governors  of  the  towns  were  not  willing 
to  let  them  pass,  and  made  long  delays.  Food 
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was  scarce  and  very  dear.  They  were  charged 
high  prices  by  the  porters  who  carried  their  bag- 
gage. Their  money  was  running  low,  for  they  had 
been  travelling  over  a year.  To  make  matters 
worse,  they  suffered  in  health  through  the  heavy 
rains.  Gamier  and  another  officer  were  down  with 
fever,  and  another  member  of  the  party  had  such 
badly  ulcerated  feet  that  he  had  to  be  carried. 
Once  more  they  reduced  their  baggage  to  save  the 
cost  of  carrying  it,  but  never  once  did  they  think 
of  giving  up  their  journey  and  turning  back. 

So  they  struggled  on,  tramping  along  muddy 
tracks,  fording  swollen  rivers,  their  clothes  in  rags, 
and  without  shoes  to  their  feet,  till  they  reached 
the  borders  of  China.  All  their  toil  and  sufferings 
were  rewarded  at  last.  They  were  the  first 
Europeans  who  had  entered  China  from  that  side. 

Once  in  China,  in  the  great  province  of  Yunnan, 
the  passport  from  the  Emperor  made  their  way 
much  easier.  The  Chinese  mandarins  (magis- 
trates) gave  them  every  help,  finding  horses, 
porters,  and  guides.  A leading  man  lent  Captain 
de  Lagree  a large  sum  of  money  so  that  they  might 
finish  the  journey  in  comfort.  They  travelled 
slowly,  for  they  still  wished  to  see  and  learn  all 
they  could.  For  three  months  they  journeyed 
northwards  across  Yunnan  and  then  came  to  the 
city  of  Tung  Chuan,  whence  they  could  see  in 
the  distance  the  waters  of  the  Yangtse-kiang, 
another  of  the  mighty  rivers  of  Asia.  They  knew 
that  they  could  sail  down  the  Yangtse-kiang  to 
the  sea,  but  before  doing  so  they  decided  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  explore  the  upper  course  of  the 
Mekong,  which  now  lay  far  to  the  west.  Un- 
fortunately Captain  de  Lagree  could  not  take  part 
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in  this  last  journey.  He  had  fallen  ill  and  had  to 
be  left  at  Tung  Chuan  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
French  doctors,  while  Gamier  led  the  rest  of  the 
party  towards  the  Mekong. 

The  way  lay  over  rough  mountainous  country, 
and  they  had  to  pass  through  a corner  of  Yunnan 
in  which  the  ruler  at  that  time  was  a Mohammedan 
“ Sultan  ” who  had  rebelled  against  the  Emperor 
of  China.  As  they  travelled  they  saw  very  plainly 
signs  of  the  fighting  which  had  taken  place,  for 
many  villages  and  towns  were  in  ruins  and  whole 
districts  had  been  laid  waste. 

The  Sultan’s  capital  was  a large  town,  Tali-fu 
(“fu”  means  “city”),  and  towards  that  town 
the  explorers  made  their  way  ; for  the  Mekong 
flowed  not  far  to  the  west  of  it,  and  Gamier  hoped 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  Sultan  to  continue 
his  exploration  of  the  river.  He  had  a letter  of 
recommendation  from  a friendly  Mohammedan 
priest,  who  was  held  in  great  honour  in  Yunnan, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  journey  they  found  a 
friend  in  a French  priest,  who  had  a mission 
station  among  the  mountains  and  was  well  known 
in  the  district.  Gamier  persuaded  him  to  go  with 
them  and  interview  the  Sultan,  and  some  of  the 
Chinese  Christians  also  joined  the  party. 

Tali-fu  was  surrounded  by  mountains  on  all 
sides,  and  very  strongly  fortified,  and  as  the  little 
band  approached  it  the  native  Christians,  who 
were  afraid  of  the  Mohammedans,  deserted  one 
by  one.  The  explorers  marched  boldly  on,  but 
they  did  not  feel  very  safe  when  they  entered  the 
gate  of  the  city  and  found  themselves  in  the  centre 
of  a great  crowd,  that  pressed  upon  them  in  a very 
unfriendly  way.  However,  a messenger  from  the 
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Sultan  led  them  to  a house  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  they  were  told  that  the 
Sultan  would  see  them  on  the  next  day. 

Several  mandarins  called  at  the  house  and 
wanted  to  know  why  they  had  come.  They 
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explained  that  they  wished  to  visit  the  Mekong, 
and  next  morning,  when  the  Sultan  sent  for  the 
French  missionary,  they  hoped  they  would  be 
given  permission  to  go  forward.  But  the  Sultan 
thought  they  were  spies  and  blamed  the  mis- 
sionary for  bringing  them  to  Tali-fu.  He  said 
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that  he  would  let  them  go  this  time,  for  the  sake 
of  the  letter  they  had  brought  from  the  Moham- 
medan priest,  but  they  must  return  immediately 
by  the  way  they  had  come,  and  if  ever  they 
attempted  to  enter  his  dominions  again  they  would 
be  instantly  killed. 

Gamier  was  very  disappointed  when  he  heard 
this,  but  he  had  to  obey,  and  they  were  all  very 
glad  to  get  safely  out  of  the  town,  for  the  people 
were  very  threatening.  Sadly  they  retraced  their 
steps,  and  they  were  made  sadder  still  on  their 
arrival  at  Tung  Chuan  by  the  news  that  Captain 
de  Lagree  had  died  during  their  absence. 

Taking  his  body  with  them  they  made  their 
way  to  the  Yangtse-kiang,  where  they  embarked 
in  a native  boat.  After  a voyage  of  seven  Weeks 
they  reached  the  great  river  port  of  Hankow,  and 
from  there  they  went  by  steamer  to  Shanghai,  a 
seaport  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse.  There  they 
embarked  again  for  Saigon,  which  they  reached  in 
June,  1868,  after  having  been  away  over  two  years. 
In  that  time  they  had  explored  the  Mekong  nearly 
up  to  the  borders  of  China,  and  they  had  travelled 
thousands  of  miles  in  districts  where  no  white  man 
had  ever  been  before. 


VII.  AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  ADVENTURES 
IN  WESTERN  CHINA 


Until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Europeans  were  not  allowed  to  travel  and  trade 
in  the  interior  of  China,  and  when  the  Chinese 
were  at  last  compelled  to  let  them  do  so,  travellers 
of  many  nations  were  eager  to  learn  all  they  could 
about  the  country. 

Early  in  the  year  1868,  while  Gamier  and  his 
companions  were  still  travelling  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan,  a British  merchant  started 
on  a journey  across  China  from  east  to  west. 
His  name  was  T.  T.  Cooper ; he  had  been  trading 
at  Shanghai  for  several  years,  and  he  wanted 
to  find  an  overland  route  for  trade  between 
China  and  India.  He  knew  that  he  would  have 
to  face  many  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  Chinese 
people  were  not  used  to  seeing  foreign  travellers. 
They  called  them  “ foreign  devils,”  and  in  some 
parts  were  very  unfriendly. 

In  order  to  attract  as  little  attention  as  pos- 
sible, Cooper  decided  to  travel  as  a Chinaman. 
He  had  the  top  of  his  head  shaved,  and  some  false 
hair  which  was  woven  into  his  own  at  the  back 
made  him  a capital  pigtail.  He  could  not  imitate 
the  slanting  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  but  he  hid  this 
difference  by  wearing  green  spectacles  ; and  when 
he  had  put  on  the  long  robes  worn  by  Chinamen, 
73 
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the  Chinese  servants  who  had  helped  him  to  dress 
admiringly  declared  that  he  was  “ a very  number 
one  Chinaman.”  Even  old  friends  did  not  know 
him. 

One  difficulty  was  that  he  could  not  speak  the 
Chinese  language,  so  he  engaged  a Chinese  inter- 
preter, whom  he  called  Philip.  He  also  obtained 
from  the  Chinese  authorities  a passport,  giving 
him  permission  to  travel.  This  document,  which 
was  about  two  feet  square,  proved  of  great  value, 
acting  almost  like  a magic  wand  on  several 
occasions  when  he  was  threatened  with  rough 
treatment. 

When  all  was  ready,  Cooper,  accompanied  by 
Philip,  started  from  Hankow,  a port  on  the  great 
Yangtse-kiang,  nearly  700  miles  from  the  sea. 
He  had  decided  to  go  by  boat  as  far  as  he  could 
up  the  river.  Beyond  Hankow  the  banks  of  the 
great  waterway  were  lined  with  hundreds  of  junks 
(Chinese  boats)  carrying  salt,  and  floating  down 
stream  were  huge  timber  rafts.  These  rafts 
were  like  small  islands,  some  having  as  many  as 
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twenty  cabins  built  on  them,  with  children,  dogs, 
and  fowls  running  about  as  in  a village. 

For  some  distance  the  country  on  either  side 
of  the  river  was  flat.  Farther  upstream  the  river 
flowed  in  deep  gorges  between  high  mountains, 
and  the  boat  had  to  be  pulled  up  long  stretches 
of  rapids  by  means  of  a rope  tied  to  the  mast. 
At  one  of  these  rapids  Cooper  got  off  the  boat 
and  was  sitting  on  the  bank  smoking,  when  some 
soldiers  from  a Chinese  gunboat  started  to  throw 
stones  at  him.  Soon  a large  crowd  of  boatmen 
joined  in  pelting  the  “ foreign  devil.”  The  inter- 
preter, Philip,  rushed  to  his  aid,  and  the  two  of 
them  dashed  through  a shower  of  stones  to  the 
gunboat,  where  they  found  a mandarin  (Chinese 
officer)  evidently  enjoying  the  scene.  Cooper 
quietly  drew  his  revolver,  while  Philip  angrily 
demanded  from  the  mandarin  how  he  dared  let  a 
foreigner  carrying  a passport  be  treated  so  badly. 
As  soon  as  the  mandarin  saw  the  passport  he 
became  very  civil,  and  not  only  ordered  his  men 
to  stop  throwing  stones,  but  sent  several  of  them 
to  escort  the  traveller  back  to  his  boat. 

After  voyaging  up  the  Yangtse  for  twenty-nine 
days  Cooper  came  to  a town  called  Chungking, 
where  he  left  the  boat  and  continued  his  journey 
overland  in  Chinese  chairs.  The  chairs  were  made 
of  bamboo  wicker-work,  covered  with  oilcloth. 
They  were  carried  by  poles  fastened  on  each  side, 
two  coolies  (Chinese  labourers)  taking  the  front  and 
one  coolie  the  back. 

In  these  chairs  Cooper  and  Philip  travelled 
through  hilly  country,  which  became  wilder  and 
wilder,  until  they  came  to  a great  range  of  moun- 
tains. Sometimes  the  party  had  to  creep  along 
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the  edges  of  fearful  precipices.  Once,  as  they  were 
scrambling  over  a bank  of  snow  which  had  become 
frozen,  two  of  the  coolies  carrying  an  empty  chair 
slipped.  Down  slid  the  chair,  carrying  two  more 
coolies  with  it,  towards  the  edge  of  a precipice 
400  feet  deep.  Fortunately,  when  about  ten  yards 
from  the  edge,  one  of  the  chair  poles  stuck  fast  in 
the  snow.  The  frightened  coolies  dared  not  move 
for  fear  of  slipping  again,  and  they  had  to  be  hauled 
back  by  ropes. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  mountains  Cooper 
reached  a village  named  Hi-yan-ky.  He  had  been 
staying  for  about  three  weeks  in  a small  inn  when 
some  Chinese  soldiers  arrived.  Several  of  the 
soldiers  made  straight  for  his  room  and  burst  open 
the  door.  One  of  them  flung  himself  on  the  bed 
and  ordered  Philip  to  bring  him  tea  and  tobacco. 
Cooper  was  crossing  the  room  to  throw  the  soldier 
out  when  another  soldier  pushed  open  the  door. 
As  he  came  in  Cooper  promptly  knocked  him 
down,  and  then,  turning  to  the  first  soldier,  took 
him  by  the  throat  and  threw  him  out  of  the 
room.  The  rest  of  the  soldiers  rushed  on  Cooper 
like  a pack  of  howling  wolves,  but  they  stood  back 
when  he  drew  his  revolver.  Just  then  the 
mandarin  in  charge  of  the  soldiers  angrily  entered 
the  room,  but  he  calmed  down  when  he  saw  the 
revolver,  and  when  the  passport  was  produced 
all  the  soldiers  kowtowed  (that  is,  went  down  on 
their  knees  and  touched  the  ground  with  their 
foreheads)  in  token  of  respect.  After  that,  the 
soldiers  left  Cooper  alone,  but  they  bullied  the 
villagers  and  plundered  and  destroyed  their 
property,  and  when  he  left  a couple  of  days  later 
the  place  had  been  practically  ruined. 
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Continuing  his  journey  westwards,  Cooper  at 
length  reached  the  borders  of  Tibet.  Tibet  was 
part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  the  Tibetans  were 
not  very  fond  of  the  Chinese,  so  he  gave  up 
wearing  Chinese  costume  and  dressed  again  in 
ordinary  European  clothes.  Also,  instead  of  riding 
in  the  uncomfortable 
Chinese  chairs,  he  and 
Philip  travelled  on 
horseback.  Crossing 
another  high  range 
of  mountains,  they 
came  to  the  town  of 
Batang.  Since  leav- 
ing the  Yangtse-kiang 
at  Chungking  they 
had  journeyed  across 
an  immense  bend  in 
the  course  of  the 
river,  and  now,  at 
Batang,  they  were 
again  close  to  the 
Yangtse. 

There  was  a 
French  mission  sta- 
tion in  the  town,  and 
here  Cooper  was  told 
that  though  his  pass- 
port authorised  him  to  go  to  Lhasa,  the  capital  of 
Tibet,  he  would  be  stopped  by  the  Tibetans  if  he 
tried  to  reach  the  “ Forbidden  City,”  as  Lhasa  was 
called.  Cooper  had  heard  from  a Chinese  tea 
trader  that  there  was  a route  leading  straight  to 
the  British  territory  of  Assam,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  India,  without  touching  Lhasa,  and  he 
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was  eager  to  go  that  way,  but  the  Tibetan  lamas 
(priests)  insisted  that  he  must  give  up  altogether 
his  plan  of  going  westward  through  Tibet ; he 
could  go  south  through  Yunnan  to  Burma,  or  if 
that  did  not  please  him  he  could  turn  back. 

Faced  with  this  choice,  Cooper  turned  his  steps 
southwards  towards  Yunnan.  On  the  second  day 
after  leaving  Batang,  two  soldiers  who  had  been 
sent  to  escort  him  ran  away  into  the  forest,  taking 
with  them  all  the  food  for  the  party.  The  people 
in  the  villages  along  the  road  were  very  unfriendly 
and  would  not  give  him  any  more  food,  so  that  he 
and  Philip  and  a Tibetan  man-servant  were  soon 
starving. 

Weak  and  exhausted  they  were  pushing  slowly 
onwards  through  hilly  country,  when  one  day,  as 
they  were  following  a stream,  Cooper  was  startled 
by  the  whistling  of  a bullet  near  him.  Looking 
up  to  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
he  saw  a large  party  of  bandits,  who  promptly 
fired  a volley  of  shots,  one  of  which  hit  Philip’s 
mule.  Then,  with  frightful  yells,  the  bandits 
charged  down  the  hill  towards  the  travellers. 
Seizing  his  rifle,  Cooper  waited  until  the  robbers 
had  come  near,  and  fired  among  them.  They 
stopped  as  though  thunderstruck,  and  next 
moment,  in  great  alarm  and  confusion,  they 
turned  tail,  rushing  back  up  the  hill  and  dis- 
appearing into  a cave. 

On  the  following  day  Cooper  came  upon  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  hoping  at  last  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat  he  bought  a young  lamb.  The  little 
party  stopped  at  a roadside  house,  and  Philip  was 
preparing  to  kill  the  lamb  when  a lama  came  up 
and  loudly  demanded  that  the  animal  should  be 
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given  to  him.  During  the  argument  a large 
number  of  men  came  along,  armed  with  guns  and 
knives,  and  one  of  them,  seizing  Cooper’s  arms, 
held  him  while  a fierce  woman  began  to  rain  blows 
on  him  with  a block  of  wood.  Seeing  his  master 
thus  treated,  Philip  rushed  up,  pointed  a rifle 
at  the  man  who  held  Cooper,  and  made  him  let  go. 
Cooper  instantly  knocked  the  man  down,  but  as 
he  did  so  he  received  a frightful  blow  on  the  head 
from  the  woman.  Gathering  all  his  remaining 
strength  he  managed  to  push  the  woman  over, 
and  he  and  Philip  then  jumped  on  their  mules  and 
rode  away,  followed  by  screams  and  curses  from 
the  woman. 

The  travellers  and  their  mules  were  now  so 
weak  and  exhausted  by  hunger  and  toil  that 
they  could  hardly  get  along,  and  when  at  last  they 
came  to  a village  where  the  people  made  them 
welcome.  Cooper  staggered  into  a house  and 
fainted.  He  learned  afterwards  that  the  bad 
treatment  he  had  received  was  largely  due  to  the 
Tibetan  officials,  who  had  done  everything  they 
could  to  set  the  people  against  him. 

It  was  with  a feeling  of  great  relief  that 
Cooper  reached  the  province  of  Yunnan.  During 
the  journey  from  Batang  he  had  crossed  to  the 
western  side  of  the  upper  Yangtse,  and  now,  after 
climbing  over  some  high  mountains,  he  came  to 
the  upper  Mekong.  This  was  the  unexplored 
part  of  the  Mekong,  which  Gamier  had  been  trying 
to  reach  when  he  was  turned  back  at  Tali-fu  by 
the  rebel  Mohammedan  Sultan. 

Cooper  had,  indeed,  reached  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  districts  in  all  Asia,  where  four  great 
rivers — the  Yangtse,  the  Mekong,  the  Salween, 
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and  the  Irrawaddy — which  rise  far  apart  and 
flow  into  two  different  oceans,  come  so  near  to 
one  another  that  all  four  are  within  a distance  of 
seventy  miles.  They  flow  through  deep  gorges 
and  are  separated  by  great  mountain  ranges  rising 
to  over  20,000  feet  (four  miles)  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Cooper  followed  the  course  of  the  Mekong 
southwards  and  was  glad  to  find  himself  among 
friendly  tribes,  who  did  all  they  could  to  help  him 
on  his  journey.  Often  the  way  was  very  difficult. 
In  one  place  the  path  wound  along  a narrow  ledge 
cut  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain  side,  and  for 
some  distance  it  consisted  only  of  planks  resting 
on  wooden  struts  fixed  in  the  rock.  In  many 
places  the  planks  were  rotten,  but  the  mules 
were  very  clever  in  picking  their  way  over  the 
dangerous  parts.  It  was  the  custom  to  mark 
with  stones  every  plank  which  was  very  badly 
broken,  and  the  mules  would  then  avoid  it.  Once, 
when  the  leading  mule  came  to  such  a plank  which 
had  not  been  marked,  he  refused  to  go  forward 
till  some  stones  had  been  placed  on  it. 

Turning  aside  from  the  Mekong,  Cooper  came 
to  the  city  of  Weisee.  Owing  to  the  Moham- 
medan rebellion  in  Yunnan,  much  of  the  country 
round  Weisee  was  in  a state  of  confusion  and  ruin. 
An  army  of  Chinese  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  the 
city  to  overpower  the  Mohammedans,  but  most  of 
the  soldiers  had  become  bandits,  and  no  one  was 
safe  from  them. 

Though  he  knew  that  there  was  great  danger 
in  continuing  his  journey,  Cooper  determined  to 
go  forward.  After  travelling  for  two  days  he 
reached  a village  where  he  was  told  that  the 
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mandarins  at  Weisee  had  said  he  was  a very 
great  mandarin,  who  was  bringing  a big  army 
of  Chinese  soldiers  to  fight  the  Mohammedans. 


From  Cooper's  “ Travels  of  a Pioneer  of  Commerce,"  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Murray. 
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They  had  done  this  to  set  the  Mohammedans 
against  him,  and  the  people  of  the  village  de- 
clared that  if  he  attempted  to  go  any  farther  into 
the  Mohammedans’  country  he  would  certainly 
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be  killed.  Thus  baffled,  Cooper  decided  to  go 
back  to  Weisee. 

On  the  day  after  his  return  a mandarin  named 
Tien  invited  him  to  stay  at  his  house,  so  as  to  be 
safe  from  attack.  Cooper  did  not  trust  Tien,  but 
he  thought  it  wise  to  accept  the  invitation.  Before 
long  he  discovered  that  the  mandarin  had 
practically  made  him  a prisoner  and  was  scheming 
to  get  his  money.  Early  one  morning  two  other 
mandarins  came  into  his  room  with  five  soldiers, 
saying  that  they  had  letters  from  the  General  of 
the  Chinese  Army.  The  letters  asked  for  the  loan 
of  money  and  also  of  Cooper’s  rifle,  and  when  he 
told  the  mandarins  that  he  had  no  money  to  lend, 
having  barely  enough  for  his  own  needs,  they 
became  very  threatening. 

Tien  was  called,  and  he  advised  Cooper  to  let 
the  mandarins  examine  his  baggage,  and  take  what 
money  he  had,  saying  that  it  would  soon  be 
returned.  It  was  plain  that  the  mandarins 
intended  to  rob  him,  but  Cooper  was  determined 
to  prevent  them.  Pretending  to  agree  to  Tien’s 
advice,  he  suggested  that  the  soldiers  should  be 
sent  out  of  the  room,  so  that  Philip  might  have 
more  space  to  undo  the  baggage.  The  mandarins 
readily  agreed  ; they  were  rather  glad  that  the 
soldiers  should  not  see  how  much  money  they  were 
getting.  But  when  the  last  soldier  had  passed 
out,  Cooper  sprang  forward,  bolted  the  door,  and, 
drawing  his  revolver,  pointed  it  at  Tien. 

For  several  seconds  no  one  spoke.  Then 
Cooper  threatened  to  shoot  the  three  mandarins 
if  they  dared  to  touch  his  money.  One  of  the 
mandarins  called  to  the  soldiers  to  shoot  Cooper 
through  the  window,  and  at  once  the  barrel  of  a 
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gun  was  poked  through.  Cooper  replied  that  as 
soon  as  the  soldier  fired,  his  revolver  would  go  off 
and  kill  Tien.  On  hearing  this  Tien  was  so 
frightened  that  he  screamed  to  the  soldier  to  take 
his  gun  away.  When  it  had  been  removed,  the 
mandarins  begged  Cooper  not  to  be  angry,  and 
presently  he  let  them  go. 

For  several  days  afterwards  no  one  tried  to 
interfere  with  Cooper ; everybody  seemed  im- 
pressed by  his  fearless  treatment  of  the  mandarins. 
But  one  night  the  faithful  Philip  came  into  his 
room  looking  very  pale  and  frightened,  and  said 
he  had  heard  Tien  and  another  mandarin  talking 
over  a plan  to  kill  him.  The  only  safe  course  was 
to  escape  from  Tien’s  house,  so  Cooper  arranged 
with  his  Tibetan  servant  to  have  two  ponies  ready, 
and  one  morning,  just  before  daybreak,  he  crept 
from  his  room. 

The  guard  was  asleep,  but  instantly  jumped  up. 
Cooper  drew  his  revolver.  “ I am  going  to 
Batang,”  he  said  ; “if  you  make  a noise  1 will 
shoot  you.”  At  first  the  guard  looked  like  making 
trouble,  and  roused  another  guard  in  a room 
opposite,  but  Cooper  suddenly  seized  hold  of  both 
of  them  and  banged  their  heads  together  with 
such  force  that  they  were  half  stunned. 

Taking  them  along  with  him,  Cooper  joined 
Philip  outside  the  gates,  and  riding  off  they  soon 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  From  there 
Cooper  sent  back  the  guards,  while  he  and  Philip 
pushed  on  to  a village  where  lived  a friend  of 
one  of  the  powerful  chiefs  in  the  Mekong  valley. 
Taking  refuge  in  this  man’s  house,  Cooper  at 
once  sent  a messenger  to  the  chief,  telling  him 
of  their  danger. 
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After  a short  rest  they  were  preparing  to  start 
again  when  a band  of  Tien’s  soldiers  who  had  been 
sent  in  pursuit  came  hurrying  up.  Resistance 
against  so  many  armed  men  was  useless,  and 
Cooper  had  to  return  with  them,  closely  guarded, 
a prisoner  once  more. 

When  the  party  reached  Weisee  Cooper  at 
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once  went  to  see  Tien.  The  mandarin  was  very 
surly  and  rude,  and  at  last  Cooper,  losing  patience, 
seized  him  and  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  his 
revolver  to  shoot  him  when  Philip  rushed  in, 
saying  he  had  heard  that  some  of  the  chiefs  along 
the  Mekong  were  sending  to  demand  their  friend’s 
release. 

On  the  next  morning  the  messengers  from  the 
chiefs  arrived.  Tien  did  not  want  to  release  his 
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prisoner  because  he  was  afraid  that  Cooper  would 
report  his  conduct  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  so 
he  proposed  that  the  traveller  should  be  quietly 
killed.  This  made  the  friendly  tribesmen  very 
angry,  and,  defying  Tien,  they  rushed  off  to  find 
Cooper. 

When  they  told  him  that  they  were  going  to 
release  him  he  could  hardly  believe  his  good 
fortune.  In  order  to  protect  him  while  he 
remained  in  Tien’s  house  they  left  with  him  some 
of  their  own  soldiers.  Cooper  lost  no  time  in 
getting  ready  to  leave,  and  two  days  later  he  set 
out  once  more  from  Weisee,  this  time  a free  man, 
after  nearly  five  weeks  of  imprisonment. 

Returning  by  the  way  he  had  come,  he  arrived 
back  at  Hankow  in  just  over  three  months,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  friends,  who  had  heard  of  his 
imprisonment  at  Weisee.  Though  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  reaching  India  he  had  made  a great 
journey  through  country  which  had  never  before 
been  visited  by  a British  traveller. 


VIII.  A LADY’S  TRAVELS  IN  JAPAN 


In  May,  1878,  an  English  lady,  Miss  Isabella  Bird, 
landed  at  Yokohama,  the  principal  seaport  of 
Japan.  She  was  a great  traveller,  and  though 
she  had  been  very  delicate  all  her  life,  and  often 
suffered  great  pain  from  a weak  spine,  she  delighted 
to  go  into  unknown  and  out-of-the-way  places, 
fearlessly  facing  danger  and  enduring  hardships 
which  would  have  daunted  many  people  in  perfect 
health  and  strength.  When  she  visited  Japan, 
foreigners  had  not  long  been  allowed  to  travel  in 
that  country,  and  they  had  much  to  learn  about 
the  interior,  even  in  Nippon,  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  islands  forming  Japan. 

It  was  in  Nippon  that  Miss  Bird  landed  on  her 
arrival  at  Yokohama.  While  she  was  still  on  board 
ship,  steaming  up  Yokohama  harbour,  she  had  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  great  volcano  Fuji-san. 
It  is  the  sacred  mountain  of  Japan,  and  Japanese 
artists  are  never  tired  of  painting  it.  Miss  Bird 
saw  it  fifty  miles  away,  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer.  She  heard  exclamations  of  delight  from 
other  passengers,  but  could  not  see  the  mountain, 
until,  looking  “ heavenwards  instead  of  earth- 
wards,” she  caught  sight  of  a magnificent  cone  of 
pure  snow,  showing  very  faintly  against  a pale 
blue  sky,  with  its  base  hidden  in  mist. 

Near  Yokohama  is  Tokio,  the  capital  of  Japan, 
86 
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and  here  Miss  Bird  stayed  for  three  weeks,  making 
preparations  for  a journey  into  the  interior  of 
Nippon.  Then,  having  engaged  a young  Japanese 
named  Ito,  who  could  speak  English,  to  act  as  her 
interpreter  and  servant,  she  set  off  early  in  June, 
travelling  in  a jinrikisha,  or  small  carriage  pulled 
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by  a man.  In  a book  which  she  wrote  about  her 
travels  Miss  Bird  described  it  as  having  “ a light 
perambulator  body,  an  adjustable  hood  of  oiled 
paper,  two  high  wheels,  and  a pair  of  shafts  con- 
nected by  a bar  at  the  ends.  The  shafts  rest  on 
the  ground  at  a steep  incline  as  you  get  in,  which 
requires  practice.  When  you  are  seated,  the 
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runner  lifts  them  up,  gets  between  them,  gives  the 
body  a good  tilt  backwards,  and  goes  off  at  a smart 
trot.” 

Miss  Bird’s  outfit  included  a folding  chair,  an 
air  pillow  for  jinrikisha  travelling,  an  indiarubber 
bath,  sheets,  a blanket,  and  a canvas  stretcher 
bed  on  light  poles,  which  could  be  put  together 
in  two  minutes.  For  protection  against  the  sun 
she  wore  a Japanese  hat  shaped  like  a large  bowl 
upside  down.  It  was  made  of  bamboo  plait,  with 
a light  frame  inside  to  fit  the  head,  and  weighed 
only  two  and  a half  ounces. 

For  the  first  ninety  miles  of  her  journey  Miss 
Bird  had  three  jinrikishas — one  for  herself,  one  for 
Ito,  and  one  for  her  luggage.  The  runners  did 
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the  distance  in  three  days,  and  their  charge  for 
the  journey — at  the  end  of  which  they  were,  of 
course,  ninety  miles  from  home— was  eleven  shil- 
lings each  ! “ These  runners,”  wrote  Miss  Bird, 

“ wore  short  blue  cotton  drawers,  girdles  with 
tobacco  pouch  and  pipe  attached,  short  blue 
cotton  shirts,  with  wide  sleeves  and  open  in  front, 
reaching  to  their  waists.  When  the  sun  was  very 
hot  they  took  the  flat  discs,  two  feet  across,  which 
always  hang  behind  jinrikishas,  and  tied  them  on 
their  heads.  They  wore  straw  sandals,  which  had 
to  be  replaced  twice  on  the  way.  The  upper 
garment  always  flew  behind  them,  showing  chests 
and  backs  tattooed  with  dragons  and  fishes.” 

On  the  way  they  frequently  stopped  at  a 
chaya  or  tea-house.  These  tea-houses,  like  nearly 
all  the  houses  in  Japan,  were  built  of  wood  and 
had  open  fronts.  The  floor  was  covered  with  fine 
matting,  and  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  step  on  this 
with  soiled  feet,  or  in  boots,  water  was  brought 
to  a traveller  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  bathe  his  feet.  Then  “ the 
runners  rinsed  their  mouths  and  ate  rice,  pickles, 
salt  fish  and  broth,  after  which  they  smoked  their 
tiny  pipes,  which  gave  them  three  whiffs  for  each 
filling.” 

To  Miss  Bird  a smiling  tea-house  girl  brought  a 
small  lacquer  table  about  six  inches  high,  with  a 
tiny  teapot  and  cups  without  handles,  holding 
about  ten  thimblefuls.  The  tea  was  never  allowed 
to  “ stand  ” more  than  a minute,  and  no  milk  or 
sugar  was  used,  but  it  was  delicious  and  refreshing. 
At  every  tea-house  there  was  a clean-looking 
wooden  or  lacquer  pail,  with  a lid  on  top  and 
cooked  rice  inside.  “ As  you  ate,  a tea-house  girl 
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with  the  pail  beside  her  sat  on  the  floor  and  filled 
your  rice  bowl  till  you  said  ‘ Enough  ! ’ For  a 
rest  of  an  hour  or  two.  and  tea,  you  were  expected 
to  leave  on  the  tray  three  or  four  sen  ” (a  sen  is  a 
little  less  than  a halfpenny). 

At  night  Miss  Bird  lodged  at  the  wayside  inns, 
and  the  first  night  she  felt  very  nervous.  The 
front  of  the  inn  upstairs  was  one  long  room,  with 
only  sides  and  a front,  but  it  could  be  divided 
into  four  rooms  by  means  of  screens  which  ran 
along  grooves  in  the  floor  and  ceilings.  Each 
screen  was  simply  a framework  covered  with  wall 
paper.  The  back  of  the  room  was  a framework 
covered  only  with  tissue  paper,  which  was  torn 
in  several  places.  There  were  no  chairs  or  cup- 
boards, and  Miss  Bird  had  to  put  her  things  on 
the  floor,  which  was  covered  with  mats.  The 
mats  were  beautifully  soft,  thick,  and  fine,  but 
harboured  thousands  of  fleas. 

I to,  Miss  Bird’s  Japanese  servant,  put  up  her 
stretcher  under  a large  mosquito  net  of  green 
canvas  “ with  a fusty  smell,”  filled  her  bath, 
brought  some  tea,  rice,  and  eggs,  and  left  her. 
She  tried  to  write,  but  was  so  tormented  by  fleas 
and  mosquitoes  that  she  had  to  stop.  Besides, 
the  screens  were  frequently  drawn  noiselessly 
apart,  and  dark  eyes  peeped  in  through  the  cracks. 
Miss  Bird  closed  the  sliding  windows  (also  made  of 
paper)  and  went  to  bed,  but  the  eyes  still  kept 
peeping.  A girl  twice  drew  aside  the  tissue  paper 
frames  at  the  back  of  the  room.  The  house  and 
street  were  full  of  noises.  Miss  Bird’s  money  was 
lying  about,  and  nothing  seemed  easier  than  to 
slide  a hand  through  the  screen  and  take  it  ! 

So  she  lay  for  three  hours.  Then  she  heard 
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Ito  outside  calling  to  her  that  two  policemen 
wanted  to  speak  to  her.  They  had  come  to  see 
her  passport,  and  though  at  first  she  wondered 
at  such  a visit  near  midnight,  it  gave  her  a feeling 
of  protection. 

Afterwards  Miss  Bird  stayed  at  many  inns  and 
became  used  to  the  conditions.  She  travelled 
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1,200  miles  in  Japan  in  perfect  safety,  and  in  her 
book  she  wrote  that  she  beheved  there  was  no 
country  in  the  world  where  a lady  could  travel 
with  such  security  from  danger  and  rudeness  as 
in  Japan. 

At  the  end  of  her  journey  of  ninety  miles  in 
jinrikishas,  Miss  Bird  reached  a holiday  resort 
named  Nikko.  The  name  means  “ sunny  splen- 
dour,” and  the  Japanese  have  a proverb,  “He 
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who  has  not  seen  Nikko  must  not  use  the  word 
kek-ko  ” — “ kek-ko  ” meaning  “ beautiful  ” or 
“ splendid.”  It  was  indeed  a lovely  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  forests,  lakes,  and  water- 
falls. Here  Miss  Bird  had  her  first  experience  of 
riding  a Japanese  pack-horse.  She  had  been  told 
that  these  horses  were  very  wild,  but  in  the  Nikko 
district  she  found  them  quite  gentle.  Each  had 
a rope  tied  round  his  nose  and  was  led  by  a man 
called  a “mago.”  His  hoofs  were  not  protected 
by  iron  horseshoes,  but  whenever  the  ground  was 
stony  the  “mago”  tied  straw  sandals  to  his  feet. 

The  pack-saddle  was  made  of  two  packs  of 
straw  eight  inches  thick,  and  the  load  which  was 
carried  upon  it  had  to  be  very  carefully  balanced, 
or  the  whole  would  topple  over.  Miss  Bird  had 
to  drop  on  to  her  loaded  horse  from  the  top  of  a 
wall,  and  sit  on  a padded  quilt  which  had  been 
folded  over  the  knots  and  cords  that  held  the 
load.  She  found  herself  fourteen  inches  above 
the  animal’s  back,  with  her  feet  hanging  over  his 
neck.  Riding  over  level  ground  was  fairly  com- 
fortable, but  going  down  hill  was  so  painful  that 
Miss  Bird  was  quite  relieved  when  she  slid  over 
the  horse’s  head  into  a mud  hole  ! 

After  leaving  Nikko,  Miss  Bird  spent  three 
months  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Nippon. 
Wherever  she  went  the  people  were  very  anxious 
to  see  her.  As  soon  as  she  came  near  a town,  the 
first  man  she  met  would  turn  and  fly  down  the 
street,  calling  out  “ Here’s  a foreigner,”  and  soon 
a great  crowd  would  gather.  But  the  Japanese 
crowds  were  quiet  and  gentle,  and  never  pressed 
rudely  upon  her,  though  they  would  stand  for 
hours  watching.  At  one  inn  where  she  stayed. 
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nearly  2,000  people  gathered  to  see  her  depart 
in  the  morning.  After  mounting  her  horse,  she 
unfastened  a case  on  the  saddle  to  take  out  her 
telescope.  The  crowd  thought  she  was  taking 
out  a pistol,  and  they  scattered  in  fright,  men, 
women,  and  children  jostling  one  another  as  they 
ran,  and  many  children  being  knocked  down. 
Miss  Bird  made  Ito  explain  to  the  people  their 
mistake,  for  she  would  have  been  sorry  to  offend 
such  kindly  folk. 

At  another  place  she  was  given  a bad-tempered 
pack-horse.  His  head  was  tied  down  tightly,  but 
the  crowd  followed  her  as  she  rode  away,  and  the 
noise  of  their  wooden  clogs  so  terrified  the  horse 
that  he  broke  his  head  rope,  and  the  frightened 
“ mago  ” let  go.  The  horse  went  down  the  street 
on  his  hind  legs,  squealing  and  biting  and  lash- 
ing out  with  his  forefeet.  Presently  Miss  Bird 
passed  a horse  fair,  where  the  horses  had  their 
heads  tied  down  to  posts.  They  were  lashing 
out  with  their  hind  feet  and  squealing,  and  this 
upset  Miss  Bird’s  horse  again,  as  well  as  the  bag- 
gage horse  which  Ito  was  riding.  Ito  and  the 
baggage  were  shot  off,  and  Miss  Bird  tried  to 
dismount,  but  her  foot  caught  and  she  fell.  Her 
horse  made  several  savage  dashes  at  her,  and  she 
was  only  saved  by  a clever  “ mago.” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  three  months,  when 
Miss  Bird  was  near  the  north  coast  of  Nippon, 
rain  came  down  in  torrents  for  over  a week.  The 
rivers  were  two  or  three  times  their  usual  depths 
and  rushed  violently  along,  carrying  stones  and 
rocks  with  them,  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots, 
and  breaking  down  bridges.  Whole  fields  with 
their  crops  were  washed  away  down  the  hillsides. 

m. — G 
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Miss  Bird  continued  her  journey  as  long  as  she 
could,  and  while  making  her  way  through  the 
deluge  she  saw  the  side  of  one  hill  slide  to  the 
bottom  with  a deafening  roar,  carrying  with  it 

the  forest  that  grew 
upon  its  slopes,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a cataract  of 
water,  which  burst  from 
the  opening  left  behind 
and  carved  itself  a way 
to  the  valley  below. 

E or  several  days  Miss 
Bird  had  to  take  refuge 
from  the  floods  in  a 
village,  through  which 
flowed  a river  crossed  by 
a fine  bridge.  One  day 
she  heard  that  the  bridge 
was  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed,  and  she  and 
all  the  inhabitants  went 
out  to  watch  it.  The 
river  was  a raging  tor- 
rent, and  great  logs  were 
being  swept  past  the 
bridge,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a pier  in  the 
centre  of  the  river.  Some 
Frmd‘‘bl\^S%SMr!i‘hnMmT'  of  the  logs  were  uprooted 
mrs.  bishop  (miss  Isabella  bird),  trees,  others  were  great 

beams  from  broken 
bridges  higher  up  the  stream.  As  they  swept  past 
there  was  a sigh  of  relief  each  time  they  missed 
the  bridge,  some  only  by  a few  inches.  At  last 
two  great  logs  thirty  feet  long  came  down  together, 
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and  struck  full  on  the  central  pier.  The  bridge 
seemed  to  shudder  and  groan,  then  slowly  gave 
way  in  the  centre.  A few  moments  later  the 
river  was  full  of  boards,  logs,  and  timbers  hurrying 
to  the  sea,  and  the  bridge  was  no  more. 

Soon  afterwards  Miss  Bird  sailed  from  Nippon 
to  Yezo,  the  second  largest  island  of  Japan. 
Yezo  is  not  so  far  north  as  England,  yet  it  has  a 
much  more  severe  climate,  and  in  winter  there  are 
heavy  falls  of  snow,  with  intense  cold.  This  is 
because  a current  of  cold  water  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  flows  past  its  shores.  But  in  the  summer 
time  Miss  Bird  found  the  climate  much  more 
pleasant  than  in  Nippon,  where  the  weather  had 
nearly  always  been  hot  and  close. 

In  Yezo  there  are  some  people  known  as  the 
“ hairy  Ainos.”  These  are  descendants  of  the 
people  who  inhabited  the  islands  before  the 
Japanese  conquered  them,  many  centuries  ago. 
They  are  quite  different  from  the  Japanese. 
Their  eyes  are  not  slanting,  but  straight,  and  they 
have  very  thick  beards,  moustaches,  and  eye- 
brows ; their  heads  are  covered  with  long,  very 
soft,  jet-black  hair  ; and  their  bodies  and  limbs 
with  stiff  hair.  They  are  ignorant  savages,  but 
gentle  and  harmless.  The  Japanese  look  down 
upon  them.  Miss  Bird  spoke  to  Ito  about  the 
importance  of  being  polite  to  the  Ainos  in  whose 
houses  they  stayed,  and  he  was  very  indignant. 
“ Treat  Ainos  politely  ! ” he  said  ; “ they’re  jtist 
dogs,  not  men.”  The  Ainos  themselves  believe 
that  they  are  descended  from  dogs. 

To  see  these  people  was  the  chief  reason  of 
Miss  Bird’s  visit  to  Yezo,  so  leaving  the  coast  she 
travelled  to  Biratori,  one  of  the  largest  Aino 
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villages  in  the  mountains.  The  first  part  of  the 
journey  was  made  on  horseback,  with  an  Aino 
guide.  They  had  to  go  through  the  forest  along 
an  overgrown  track  only  a foot  wide,  made  by 
men  hunting  bears  and  other  animals.  In  places 
the  track  ran  along  the  edge  of  steep  slopes.  Once 
the  horse  which  was  carrying  the  baggage  rolled 
down  a bank  thirty  feet  high,  and  all  their  tea 
was  lost.  At  another  time  the  fastenings  of  the 
guide’s  pack-saddle  slipped,  and  “ man,  horse,  and 
saddle  went  over  the  slope,  pots,  pans,  and 
packages  flying  after  them.”  Then  Miss  Bird’s 
horse  sank  up  to  his  chest  in  a bog,  and  could  not 
get  out  till  after  Miss  Bird  had  scrambled  upon  his 
neck  and  jumped  to  dry  ground  over  his  ears. 

Presently  they  came  to  a river,  up  which  they 
went  in  an  Aino  “ dug-out  ” canoe  (that  is,  a canoe 
made  from  the  trunk  of  a tree),  and  at  length  they 
reached  Biratori.  It  was  a lonely  place,  but  Miss 
Bird  was  surprised  to  find  how  neat  the  village 
was  ; nothing  was  left  lying  about  outside  the 
houses,  except  troughs  like  small  “ dug-outs.” 
The  Ainos  kept  a large  number  of  yellow  dogs,  and 
the  troughs  were  for  them. 

The  villagers  were  very  kind  to  Miss  Bird. 
The  chief  was  away,  but  she  was  received  into  his 
house  as  an  honoured  guest.  On  the  first  evening 
many  people  came  to  bid  her  welcome.  Among 
them  were  several  very  grand-looking  old  men 
with  long  grey  beards.  As  each  entered  he  saluted 
her  several  times,  and  after  sitting  down  repeated 
the  salute  to  her  and  every  other  person.  They 
sat  on  each  side  of  a long  fireplace  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  the  chief’s  mother  in  the  place  of 
honour,  and  the  others  in  the  order  of  their 
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importance.  The  women  sat  in  a row  behind, 
busy  splitting  bark. 

The  chief’s  wife  cut  wild  roots,  beans,  sea- 
weed, dried  fish  and  venison  into  a large  iron  pot, 
and  after  adding  millet  (a  kind  of  small  grain), 
water,  and  some  strong-smelling  fish-oil,  hung  the 
pot  over  the  fire. 

There  the  contents 
were  left  to  stew  for 
three  hours.  Until 
the  meal  was  ready 
the  men  smoked  and 
Miss  Bird  talked  to 
them.  Then  the  wo- 
men ladled  the  stew 
into  lacquer  bowls 
with  wooden  spoons, 
and  after  all  had 
eaten,  each  was 
served  with  a bowl 
of  “ sake,”  a strong 
beer  made  from  rice. 

Across  each  bowl  a 
finely  carved  “ sake- 
stick  ” was  laid. 

This  WaS  dipped  into  From  Miss  Bird’, 

the  bowl,  and  an 
“ offering  ” of  sake 
was  made  six  times  to  the  fire,  and  several  times 
to  the  “god,”  a wooden  post  with  spiral  shavings 
hanging  from  near  the  top.  When  the  offerings 
were  complete,  the  sake  was  drunk,  and  after  two 
hours’  more  talk  the  men  went  out,  one  by  one, 
making  many  salutations  as  before. 

Wherever  Miss  Bird  went  among  the  Ainos 
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she  was  treated  as  an  honoured  guest.  The  people 
would  take  nothing  for  her  lodging,  and  when  she 
tried  to  help  them  by  buying  some  of  their  handi- 
work, they  wanted  to  give  her  the  things.  Miss 
Bird  offered  twelve  shillings  for  three  carved 
knives,  but  the  owners  said  they  were  worth  only 
five  shillings,  and  she  could  not  persuade  them  to 
take  more.  She  wished  to  buy  a sake-stick,  but 
they  said  it  was  not  their  custom  to  part  with  the 
sake- stick  of  any  living  man.  Next  day,  however, 
one  of  them  brought  to  her,  as  a very  valuable 
present,  a stick  that  had  belonged  to  a man  who 
was  no  longer  living. 

Miss  Bird  was  sorry  to  leave  these  friendly 
folk.  They  all  came  to  say  good-bye  to  her,  and 
brought  many  more  presents,  including  a fine 
bear-skin.  She  could  not  accept  all  the  presents, 
for  she  would  have  needed  another  horse  to  carry 
them  ; but  the  thought  of  the  kindness  shown  to 
her  by  the  Ainos  remained  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
memories  of  her  travels  in  Japan. 


IX.  CAPTAIN  BURNABY’S  RIDE  TO 
KHIVA 


Just  to  the  north  of  Persia  is  a large  inland  sea 
called  the  Caspian.  A little  to  the  east  of  this 
inland  sea  is  a smaller  sheet  of  water  called  Lake 
Aral,  and  south  of  Lake  Aral  is  the  town  of  Khiva, 
in  Russian  Turkestan. 

Many  hundreds  of  years  ago  Khiva  was  the 
capital  of  a powerful  kingdom  of  the  same  name. 
Russia  was  a long  way  off,  to  the  north,  and  the 
country  in  between  was  occupied  by  other  races 
of  people.  But  there  came  a time  when  the 
Russians  began  to  spread  over  this  country  and 
across  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  At  first  the 
Khivans  rose  up  and  beat  off  the  Russian  attacks, 
but  in  1873  the  Russians  sent  an  army  of  10,000 
men,  who  captured  the  Khivan  capital  almost 
without  fighting. 

Two  years  later,  a British  officer  named 
Captain  P.  G.  Burnaby  read  a piece  of  news  about 
the  country  round  Khiva  which  set  him  thinking. 
He  read  that  the  Russian  Government  had  given 
strict  orders  that  only  Russians  were  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  captured  territory.  To  other  Euro- 
peans it  became  a “ forbidden  land,”  almost  like 
Tibet. 

Burnaby  had  long  wanted  to  make  a journey 
to  the  town  of  Khiva.  He  was  a big,  strong  man, 
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very  fond  of  travelling  in  little-known  places,  and 
always  looking  out  for  new  adventures.  He  had 
already  travelled  in  Russia,  and  would  have  gone 
to  Khiva  before  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by 
illness.  When  he  heard  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  given  orders  to  stop  travellers  from 
visiting  Khiva,  he  was  all  the  more  eager  to  go 
there.  He  could  not  understand  why  the  Russians 
should  have  given  such  orders,  unless  they  were 
planning  to  advance  farther  south  towards  the 
British  Empire  in  India,  and  did  not  want  any  one 
to  find  out. 

This  thought  spurred  him  on  to  attempt  a 
very  big  journey.  His  plan  was  to  go  to  Russia, 
from  there  to  Khiva,  and  from  Khiva  on  to  India. 
It  was  nearly  the  end  of  the  year  before  he  was 
read}^  to  start.  He  could  speak  the  Russian 
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language  well,  and  he  made  very  careful  prepara- 
tions for  the  bitterly  cold  weather  of  the  Russian 
winter.  He  bought  a lot  of  thick  woollen  and 
fur  clothes,  and  also  a large  waterproof  bag  in 
which  to  sleep. 

Leaving  London  on  November  30th,  1875,  he 
travelled  by  train  to  Dover,  by  steamer  across  the 
English  Channel,  and  then  by  train  again  through 
Belgium  and  Germany.  When  the  train  reached 
the  frontier  between  Germany  and  Russia,  the 
passengers  were  taken  into  a large  hall,  to  have 
their  baggage  and  passports  examined.  The 
official  who  examined  Burnaby’s  luggage  was  very 
much  puzzled  by  the  big  waterproof  bag  he  had 
brought.  First  the  official  smelt  the  bag,  the  smell 
of  the  waterproof  being  rather  strong. 

“ What  is  it  for  ? ” he  asked. 

“ To  sleep  in,”  replied  Burnaby. 

Again  the  official  smelt  it,  and  then  called 
another  official  to  see  it. 

“ And  you  sleep  in  that  big  bag  ? ” they  asked. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

Whereupon  the  first  official  said,  “ What 
extraordinary  people  the  English  are,”  and  added 
in  a lower  voice,  as  he  gave  Burnaby  permission  to 
continue  the  journey,  “ He  must  be  mad  ! ” 

St.  Petersburg,  as  the  capital  of  Russia  w~as 
then  called,  was  reached  by  Burnaby  three-and-a- 
half  days  after  he  left  London.  On  his  arrival 
he  went  to  see  some  friends,  who  were  not  very 
encouraging.  “You  might  as  well  try  to  get  to 
the  moon,”  said  one  man.  “The  Russians  will 
pretend  to  let  you  go,  but  they  will  ask  the  British 
Government  to  order  your  return  home.”  But 
Burnaby  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt. 
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He  wrote  to  the  Russian  Minister  of  War,  saying 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  presently  he  received 
a letter  saying  that  the  Russian  officials  in  Central 
Asia  had  been  given  orders  to  help  him  on  his 
journey.  His  way  led  right  across  European 
Russia  in  a south-easterly  direction,  and  first  he 
had  a long  train  journey  to  a place  called  Szeran, 
800  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  That  was  as  far 
as  the  railway  went  in  those  days,  and  when  he 
left  the  train  he  still  had  in  front  of  him  a journey 
of  1,200  miles  to  Khiva. 

The  weather  had  become  very  cold ; the 
country  was  covered  with  deep  snow  and  ice  and 
swept  by  freezing  winds.  Before  leaving  Szeran, 
Burnaby  padded  himself  out  with  extra  clothes 
until  he  looked  an  enormous  size,  but  he  still  felt 
the  cold.  Among  other  things  he  wore  three  pairs 
of  the  thickest  stockings,  a pair  of  fur-lined  shoes, 
a pair  of  leather  goloshes,  and  on  top  of  them  all 
a pair  of  large  cloth  boots  reaching  nearly  up  to 
his  waist.  He  had  to  travel  by  sleigh,  which  in 
Russia,  during  the  winter,  takes  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  cart.  It  is  something  hke  a narrow  cart 
in  shape,  but  instead  of  running  on  wheels,  which 
would  sink  into  the  snow,  it  runs  on  two  straight 
bars  which  glide  over  the  snow  and  ice.  Burnaby’s 
sleigh  was  drawn  by  three  horses,  the  head  of  the 
middle  one  being  fastened  to  a big  wooden  collar, 
from  which  hung  a bell  that  jingled  merrily  in  the 
cold  air  as  the  horses  trotted  along. 

After  going  some  distance  the  sleigh  was  turned 
suddenly  down  a steep  bank,  and  after  much 
jolting  and  jerking  Burnaby  found  himself  on 
what  seemed  to  be  a broad  road.  But  the  sight 
of  ships  fixed  in  it  soon  showed  him  that  he  was 
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really  on  a river.  It  was  the  great  River  Volga, 
which  was  frozen  so  hard  that  it  was  used  as 
a road,  and  it  was  thronged  with  sleighs  and 
people. 

On  the  glistening  surface  of  the  ice  Burnaby’s 
sleigh  raced  merrily  along  until  the  driver  brought 
his  horses  to  a sudden  stop.  Just  in  front  of  them 
a horse  and  sleigh  had  fallen  through  the  ice, 
and  the  horse  was  struggling  in  the  water. 


Burnaby’s  driver  at  once  made  for  the  river  bank, 
but  a channel  of  water  separated  the  ice  from  the 
shore.  The  driver  said  that  the  best  thing  for 
Burnaby  to  do  was  to  stay  in  the  sleigh  and  be 
dragged  through  the  water.  But  Burnaby  did 
not  want  a ducking,  and  so,  borrowing  a long 
pole  from  some  Russians  who  were  standing  by, 
he  stuck  it  in  the  mud  beneath  the  water  and 
swung  himself  over  by  it.  As  he  landed  on  the 
river  bank  one  foot  went  into  the  water,  and  when 
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he  drew  it  out  the  wet  boot  was  at  once  covered 
with  a coating  of  ice. 

After  the  sleigh  had  been  hauled  ashore, 
Burnaby  soon  left  the  Volga  behind.  His  way  lay 
across  the  open  country,  where  the  cold  was 
terrible,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  obtain  warmth 
and  shelter  in  the  little  roadside  inns  where  the 
horses  were  changed.  He  had  passed  the  town  of 
Samara  and  was  on  the  road  to  Orenburg,  on  the 
frontier  between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
when  a blinding  snowstorm  came  on  and  the 
horses  lost  their  way.  The  driver  went  to  look 
for  the  road,  and  when  he  came  back  the  snow  had 
piled  up  round  the  sleigh  so  high  that  the  horses 
could  not  move  it.  Fortunately  Burnaby  found 
that  he  and  the  driver  could  lift  the  sleigh,  and  at 
last  they  managed  to  get  it  back  to  the  road. 
But  there  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  he  was  forced 
to  return  to  the  nearest  posting  station  (that  is, 
a house  where  travellers  can  change  horses),  and 
wait  till  the  storm  was  over. 

After  this  the  journey  to  Orenburg  was  com- 
pleted without  much  difficulty,  for  the  sleigh 
travelled  well  over  the  deep  frozen  snow.  But 
when  Burnaby  had  left  Orenburg  for  the  next 
town,  Orsk,  he  encountered  a worse  storm.  It 
came  on  towards  night,  and  the  falling  snow  soon 
caused  the  horses  to  lose  their  way  again.  The 
snow  grew  so  deep  that  it  reached  up  to  their 
chests,  and  though  they  plunged  forward  des- 
perately they  could  make  no  progress. 

The  driver  went  again  to  look  for  the  road,  but 
came  back  in  about  an  hour,  saying  that  he  could 
not  find  it  and  that  they  must  all  sleep  out  and 
would  very  likely  be  frozen.  Burnaby  had  nothing 
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| with  which  to  make  a fire,  and  no  shovels  to  build 

j a snow  house,  so  he  had  to  sit  in  the  sleigh  all 

i through  the  night.  The  freezing  cold  soon  began 

j to  make  his  arms  and  legs  ache  in  spite  of  all  his 

I thick  clothes,  and  then  his  joints  became  numb, 

j Presently  he  fell  asleep  until  his  Russian  servant 

shook  him.  “ Do  not  close  your  eyes,  sir,”  he  said, 
“ or  you  will  never  open  them  again.” 

In  the  still  darkness  of  the  night  it  was  a 
, difficult  matter  to  keep  awake,  but  he  knew  that 

I if  he  went  to  sleep  he  might  be  frozen  to  death,  so 

! he  and  his  servant  kept  each  other-  awake  whenever 

one  of  them  started  to  doze.  In  the  morning  the 
driver  rode  off  on  one  of  the  horses  to  fetch  help. 
He  returned  with  a jolly,  round-faced  old  country- 
man, who  called  out  to  Burnaby,  “ Well,  brother, 
cheer  up,  we  have  arrived  in  time,  praise  be  to 
God ! ” And  then,  turning  to  some  labourers 
who  had  brought  shovels,  he  cried,  “Now  then, 
children,  dig  out  the  sleigh.”  This  was  soon 
done  ; fresh  horses  dragged  the  sleigh  back  to  the 
road,  and  Burnaby  continued  his  journey  to  Orsk 
without  further  mishap. 

Beyond  Orsk  the  country  began  to  change. 
The  road  ran  through  a very  dreary  flat  region 
known  as  the  “ steppes.”  In  summer  the  steppes 
are  the  haunt  of  hundreds  of  wandering  tribes, 
who  find  there  rich  grass  for  their  cattle,  but  in 
winter  the  country  is  deserted,  and  covered  for 
hundreds  of  miles  with  deep  snow.  When  Burnaby 
travelled  across  the  steppes  they  were  a dazzling 
sheet  of  white,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  sleigh 
station. 

After  stopping  at  one  of  these  sleigh  stations 
to  obtain  fresh  horses,  Burnaby  forgot  to  put  on 
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his  thick  gloves,  and  to  keep  his  hands  warm  he 
tucked  each  of  them  up  the  sleeve  of  the  other. 
Presently  the  gentle  motion  of  the  sleigh,  as  it 
glided  along  the  smooth  surface,  caused  him  to  fall 
asleep,  and  his  hands  slipped  out  of  their  warm 
covering  and  became  exposed  to  the  freezing  wind. 

In  a few  minutes  he  woke  with  a feeling  of 
great  pain  in  his  hands.  He  looked  at  his  finger 
nails  ; they  were  blue,  and  the  fingers  and  backs 
of  his  hands  were  of  the  same  colour,  while  his 
wrists  and  arms  looked  like  wax.  In  a moment 
he  knew  that  he  was  badly  frost-bitten.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  rub  the  hands  with 
snow  to  try  to  bring  back  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  but  though  his  servant  rubbed  for  several 
minutes  it  was  of  no  use.  Gradually  his  hands  and 
arms  became  dead  to  pain  and  hung  helplessly  by 
his  sides. 

The  nearest  sleigh  station  was  seven  miles  away, 
and  it  seemed  an  age  to  Burnaby  before  the  place 
was  reached.  Hurrying  in,  he  met  some  soldiers 
who  at  once  led  him  into  a room  and  plunged  his 
arms  up  to  the  shoulders  in  a tub  of  ice  and  water. 
But  Burnaby  could  feel  nothing,  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  said,  “ Brother,  it  is  a bad  job  ; you  will 
lose  your  hands.”  “ They  will  drop  off,”  said 
another  soldier,  “ if  we  cannot  restore  the 
circulation.” 

It  happened  that  Burnaby  had  with  him  some 
spirit  of  naphtha,  and  with  this  the  soldiers  now 
began  rubbing  his  arms.  Rub,  rub,  rub — they 
went  on  until  the  skin  began  to  peel  off.  At  last 
Burnaby  felt  a faint  tingling  in  his  elbows,  and 
when  his  arms  were  almost  raw  with  the  rubbing 
the  soldiers  suddenly  plunged  them  again  in  the 
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A STRANGE  WAY  OF  TRAVELLING. 

swollen,  and  it  was  several  weeks  before  he 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  frost-bite. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  southwards  to  Kasala, 
an  important  town  near  the  north-east  shore  of 
Lake  Aral,  was  very  slow.  At  one  part  of  it 
Burnaby  had  to  use  camels  to  draw  his  sleigh, 
as  no  horses  could  be  obtained,  and  it  was  a 
strange  sight  to  see  three  of  these  clumsy  animals 
harnessed  by  ropes  to  the  little  sleigh.  But  he 
was  soon  afterwards  able  to  give  up  sleigh  riding 


tub  of  ice  and  water.  This  time  the  cold  water 
caused  him  intense  pain,  which  meant  that  the 
circulation  was  returning.  “You  are  fortunate, 
little  father,”  said  one  of  the  soldiers ; “if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  spirit  of  naphtha  your  hands 
would  have  dropped  off,  and  perhaps  your  arms 
as  well.” 

After  a time  the  circulation  in  Burnaby’s  arms 
was  fully  restored,  but  they  were  very  sore  and 
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altogether,  for  as  he  approached  Kasala  the  snow 
became  less  and  less,  so  that  a carriage  on  wheels 
conld  be  pulled  along  more  easily  than  a sleigh. 

From  Kasala  Burnaby  had  to  go  between 
300  and  400  miles  to  reach  Khiva.  The  way  led 
southwards  through  the  country  to  the  east  of 
Lake  Aral.  Very  little  was  known  about  this 
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country,  and  he  was  not  sure  how  the  natives 
would  receive  him.  The  Governor  of  Kasala  was 
very  helpful,  and  obtained  for  him  a guide  who  had 
been  to  Khiva  with  the  Russian  Army  when  the 
city  was  captured. 

The  weather  was  still  very  cold  when  he  left 
Kasala  on  January  12th,  1876.  To  carry  himself, 
his  servant,  and  the  guide,  with  provisions  for 
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the  journey,  he  had  three  camels  and  two  horses. 
The  route  which  he  followed  had  not  been  traversed 
by  any  Englishman  before.  His  guide  had  been 
told  to  take  him  by  a road  which  led  to  a Russian 
fort  on  the  Oxus,  a river  which  flows  to  the  east 
of  Khiva  and  empties  itself  into  the  southern  end 
of  Lake  Aral.  But  on  the  way,  Burnaby  learned 
from  a Khivan  merchant  whom  he  overtook  that 
he  could  turn  off  along  another  road  and  reach 
Khiva  without  visiting  the  Russian  fort.  The 
guide’s  home  was  along  this  other  road,  and 
Burnaby  arranged  with  him  to  go  that  way.  The 
country  was  wild  and  lonely,  and  much  of  it  was 
covered  with  snow.  Few  villages  were  to  be 
found,  and  Burnaby  had  often  to  camp  out.  But 
all  went  well,  and  after  several  days  he  reached  the 
guide’s  home  at  Kalenderhana,  a village  near  the 
Oxus. 

From  this  village  Burnaby  sent  a letter  to  the 
Khan  (or  ruler)  of  Khiva  asking  permission  to  visit 
the  city.  Soon  after  he  had  left  Kalenderhana,  he 
was  met  by  two  Khivan  noblemen,  who  told  him 
that  the  Khan  had  sent  them  to  escort  him.  On 
his  arrival  he  was  treated  with  great  respect  and 
honour,  and  on  the  next  day  two  officials  with  an 
escort  of  six  men  came  to  tell  him  that  the  Khan 
wished  to  see  him. 

He  was  shown  into  the  Khan’s  palace  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  Khan,  who  was 
a jolly  sort  of  man,  with  a black  beard  and 
moustache,  asked  a great  many  questions.  He 
wanted  to  know  how  far  it  was  to  England,  and 
was  very  interested  in  a map  which  Burnaby 
showed  him.  When  Burnaby  brought  out  his 
compass  the  Khan’s  followers  were  greatly  alarmed, 

m. — h 
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as  they  feared  it  was  some  evil  instrument  which 
might  explode  and  kill  them. 

When  Burnaby  took  his  leave  the  Khan  gave 
instructions  that  he  was  to  be  shown  everything 
he  wanted  to  see  in  the  town.  But  he  was  not 
able  to  stay  very  long.  He  received  a message 
from  the  Russian  fort  telling  him  to  go  there  at 
once,  as  an  important  telegram  was  waiting  for 
him.  On  arrival  he  found  that  the  telegram  was 
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from  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army, 
ordering  him  to  return  to  European  Russia.  His 
friend  at  St.  Petersburg  had  been  right  when  he 
told  him  what  would  happen.  The  telegram  had 
been  waiting  for  him  several  days,  and  if  he  had 
called  at  the  fort  on  his  way  south  he  would  have 
had  to  turn  back  without  going  to  Khiva.  As 
it  was,  he  had  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  a 
city  which  no  one  thought  he  would  reach,  and 
the  story  of  his  “ Ride  to  Khiva  ” became  famous. 


X.  WITH  DOUGHTY  IN  ARABIA 


At  the  south-west  comer  of  Asia,  where  that 
continent  joins  on  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  is 
the  great  peninsula  of  Arabia.  It  is  a country 
which  has  had  a wonderful  history.  The  “ Bible 
Lands  55  are  parts  of  Arabia,  or  near  to  it.  To  the 
north  is  Palestine,  the  home  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  across  Northern 
Arabia  that  Abraham  led  his  family  and  his  flocks 
and  herds  when  he  left  his  home  in  Mesopotamia 
to  find  the  promised  land  of  Canaan  ; it  was  into 
the  wilderness  of  Northern  Arabia  that  Moses 
led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  across  the 
Red  Sea  ; and  it  was  in  that  wilderness  that  they 
wandered  for  forty  years,  moving  from  one  well 
to  another  in  search  of  water,  as  the  Arabs  do 
to-day. 

Though  Arabia  has  been  known  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  though  it  may  be  said  to  be  “ in  the 
heart  of  the  Old  World,”  many  parts  of  it  have 
never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  travelling 
in  Arabia  ; it  contains  great  deserts  where  there 
is  very  little  water.  The  other  reason  is  that  the 
Arabs  are  Mohammedans,  or  followers  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammed,  and  have  a fierce  hatred  of 
“ unbelievers,”  so  that  any  traveller  in  Arabia 
who  is  not  a Mohammedan  goes  in  peril  of  his  life. 

Ill 
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Still,  travellers  have  from  time  to  time  visited 
Arabia.  Many  of  them  travelled  in  disguise  and 
pretended  to  be  Mohammedans.  Some  of  them 
lost  their  lives,  and  all  of  them  were  often  in 
danger,  for  the  Arab  is  very  suspicious.  But  one 
explorer,  an  Englishman  named  Charles  Doughty, 
who  visited  Arabia  about  fifty  years  ago,  never 
once  pretended  to  be  a Mohammedan.  He  stayed 
in  the  country  two  years,  and  though  he  was  often 
threatened  and  beaten,  and  once  very  nearly 
killed,  he  openly  declared  himself  to  be  a Christian 
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wherever  he  went.  He  always  carried  a stock  of 
medicines,  and  he  could  vaccinate  people  against 
small-pox,  of  which  the  Arabs  are  much  afraid. 
He  trusted  to  his  knowledge  to  make  him  welcome 
in  the  deserts,  where  there  are  no  doctors. 

Doughty’s  travels  in  Arabia  began  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  In  the  year  1875  he  was  wandering 
in  Syria,  in  the  lands  beyond  the  River  Jordan, 
when  he  heard  of  some  interesting  ancient  monu- 
ments at  Hejr  (pronounced  Hedger),  in  Arabia, 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south.  Hejr  is  on  the 
way  to  the  sacred  cities  of  Medina  (where  the 
Prophet  Mohammed  was  buried)  and  Mecca  (where 
he  was  born).  Every  year  a great  festival  is  held 
at  Mecca,  and  Mohammedans  go  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  One  great  party  of  these 
Mohammedan  pilgrims,  several  thousands  in 
number,  starts  from  the  city  of  Damascus,  in 
Syria  ; and  to  that  city  Doughty  went,  hoping  to 
be  allowed  to  travel  with  the  pilgrim  caravan,  or 
Haj,  as  it  is  called.  Nowadays  a railway  runs 
from  Damascus  to  Medina,  but  this  line  had  not 
been  built  at  the  time  of  Doughty’s  travels,  and 
the  pilgrims  had  to  make  the  journey  on  foot  or 
riding  on  camels,  horses,  and  asses. 

During  Doughty’s  stay  in  Damascus,  the  city 
was  full  of  pilgrims  from  all  the  countries  around, 
making  ready  for  the  journey.  In  the  bazaars, 
or  business  quarters,  the  shopkeepers  were  busy 
selling  food  and  other  things  which  would  be 
needed  on  the  way.  Large  numbers  of  camels  had 
been  brought  in  from  the  desert  country  for  hire, 
and  Doughty  found  a Persian  camel-master  who 
agreed  to  let  him  travel  with  a little  company 
of  pilgrims  as  far  as  Hejr.  He  dressed  as  a 
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Syrian,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention,  but  even 
as  he  left  the  gate  of  Damascus  some  of  the 
bystanders  asked,  “ Who  is  this  ? ” In  the  after- 
noon the  party  stopped  at  a water  cistern,  and 
when  Doughty,  though  very  thirsty,  would  not 
drink  because  the  water  was  dirty,  one  of  the 
soldiers  who  guarded  the  cistern  cried  out,  “ Who 
is  here  ? I guess  some  Christian.  Is  this  one 
who  should  go  with  the  Haj  ? ” 

The  Haj  was  commanded  by  a Turkish  pasha, 
or  officer  of  high  rank,  and  guarded  by  soldiers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  pilgrims  against 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins,  or  Arabs  of 
the  desert.  These  tribes  would  have  attacked  the 
Haj  in  spite  of  the  soldiers,  if  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment had  not  paid  them  every  year  to  keep  from 
interfering  with  the  pilgrims. 

The  distance  from  Damascus  to  Mecca  was 
900  miles,  and  the  journey  lasted  a month. 
Every  night  the  Haj  encamped,  and  in  the 
morning  it  started  again  at  the  sound  of  a signal 
gun.  Sometimes  the  start  was  made  before  dawn, 
and  then  fires  in  iron  cages  fastened  to  poles  were 
carried  on  men’s  shoulders  to  light  the  way. 
Water  was  obtained  from  wells  along  the  route, 
and  wherever  there  was  a well  there  was  a small 
fort,  built  of  stone,  for  its  defence.  The  water 
was  raised  in  buckets  fixed  to  a drum  which  was 
turned  by  a mule.  It  flowed  into  a cistern  within 
the  walls,  and  was  jealously  guarded.  None  but 
pilgrims  might  draw  water  ; if  the  Bedouins  had 
attempted  to  do  so,  the  garrison,  who  lived  in  a 
tower  closed  by  an  iron  door,  would  have  fired 
out  on  them.  Some  years  the  cisterns  were  dry, 
because  no  rain  had  fallen  ; then  water  had  to 
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be  carried  by  the  pilgrims  all  the  way  in  water- 
skins. 

For  three  weeks  Doughty  travelled  with  the 
Haj,  and  then  the  caravan  reached  the  Plain  of 
Hejr.  The  Haj  halted  at  a fort,  and  when  the 
pilgrims  continued  their  journey  Doughty  stayed 
behind  to  examine  the  ancient  monuments  of 
which  he  had  come  in  search.  His  intention  was 
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to  wait  till  the  Haj  returned  from  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  then  go  back  to  Damascus. 

The  captain  of  the  fort  was  named  Mo- 
hammed Ali.  He  had  met  Doughty  before  in 
Damascus,  and  pretended  to  be  glad  to  see  him 
again.  Really  he  was  a grasping  man,  who  hoped 
to  make  money  out  of  his  unexpected  visitor. 
Doughty  spent  several  weeks  in  the  fort.  Some- 
times Mohammed  Ali  was  visited  by  Bedouins, 
and  entertained  them  hospitably  in  his  “ coffee- 
chamber,”  but  he  only  admitted  a few  at  a time. 
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and  he  and  his  men  kept  their  weapons  in  their 
hands  all  through  the  visit. 

The  days  passed.  Every  evening  Mohammed 
Ali  promised  that  “ to-morrow  ” he  would  accom- 
pany his  guest  to  the  monuments.  Doughty  called 
these  “ Turkish  promises.”  The  captain  would 
do  nothing  unless  he  was  well  paid.  “ What  wilt 
thou  give  me,”  he  used  to  say,  “ to  see  the  monu- 
ments ? Remember,  I only  am  thy  protection  in 
the  wilderness.  There  be  some  in  the  fort  that 
would  kill  thee  except  I forbade  them.  It  is  an 
unheard-of  thing  for  any  Christian  to  be  seen  in 
these  countries.” 

At  length  Mohammed  Ali  arranged  with  a 
friendly  Bedouin  chief  to  guide  Doughty,  and 
several  expeditions  were  made.  Doughty  proved 
that  the  monuments  were  ancient  tombs.  They 
were  carved  in  the  sandstone  rocks,  and  on  many 
of  them  were  valuable  inscriptions.  Doughty  took 
copies  of  these  by  pressing  on  them  large  sheets 
of  wet  paper,  specially  prepared,  which  kept  the 
impression  when  dry.  The  inscriptions  were 
afterwards  translated,  and  showed  that  the  tombs 
were  built  about  two  thousand  years  ago. 

All  the  time  Mohammed  Ali  was  becoming 
more  covetous.  Doughty  had  given  him  his  gun, 
but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  one  day,  when 
Doughty  asked  for  extra  help,  he  became  very 
angry.  Fetching  the  gun,  he  flung  it  down  and 
went  off  to  his  own  room.  Doughty  picked  up 
the  gun,  and,  with  a friendly  word,  set  it  in 
Mohammed  Ah’s  doorway,  whereupon  the  angry 
captain  jumped  up  and  seized  Doughty’s  cloak. 
They  were  on  a gallery  running  round  the  court- 
yard of  the  fort,  and  Mohammed  Ali,  by  this  time 
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quite  furious,  suddenly  struck  Doughty  so  hard 
in  the  face  with  his  flat  hand  that  the  explorer 
nearly  fell  into  the  yard  below. 

After  this  outburst,  Mohammed  Ali  went  into 
the  coffee  chamber  and  sat  down  among  some 
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Bedouins,  who  had  seen  what  had  taken  place. 
Doughty  followed,  and  speaking  to  the  Bedouins, 
who  think  it  a horrible  thing  to  show  violence  to 
a guest,  said  : “Ye  are  witnesses  of  this  man’s 
misdoing.”  Mohammed  Ali,  trembling  with  rage, 
leaped  up  and  struck  him  again  and  again,  until 
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Doughty  seized  his  wrists.  In  the  struggle,  the 
captain’s  red  cap  fell  off.  This  made  him  angrier 
than  ever,  and  he  broke  away  from  Doughty, 
shouting,  “ By  Allah  ! now  I will  murder 
thee.” 

Luckily  he  had  no  pistol  or  knife  in  his  belt, 
but  he  snatched  at  Doughty’s  beard,  and  pulled 
him  hither  and  thither.  In  Arabia  to  pluck  a 
man’s  beard  is  the  greatest  possible  insult.  All 
this  time  the  others  stood  looking  on  gravely, 
showing  their  displeasure.  At  last  Mohammed 
Ah’s  anger  abated,  and  he  began  to  be  ashamed. 
So  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  Doughty  went  back  to 
his  room.  Afterwards  the  captain  made  excuses 
for  his  anger,  and  openly  was  friends  again  ; but 
Doughty  heard  him  boasting  that  he  had  plucked 
the  Christian’s  beard. 

Doughty  did  not  return  to  Damascus  with  the 
Haj.  He  wanted  to  see  more  of  Arabia,  though 
all  who  were  friendly  to  him  did  their  best  to 
persuade  him  not  to  go.  It  was  a lawless  land, 
they  told  him,  and  he  would  be  far  from  all  help. 
“ The  Bedouins  are  demons,  but  thou  art  a Chris- 
tian— every  one  that  seeth  thee  will  kill  thee  ! ” 
But  Doughty  stuck  to  his  plans,  and  for  two  years 
he  wandered  about  Arabia  as  a travelling  doctor. 

For  months  he  lived  with  wandering  tribes, 
travelling  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of 
camels,  and  dwelling  in  their  black  haircloth  tents. 
These  tents  are  rectangular,  and  are  open  in 
front.  The  tribes  lead  very  hard  lives.  Often 
their  daily  food  is  only  a handful  of  musty  dates 
and  some  camels’  milk.  They  are  very  poor, 
and  nearly  always  are  suffering  from  hunger  and 
thirst.  That  is  why  they  are  ever  ready  to  rob 
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a stranger,  if  they  meet  him  in  the  desert.  Yet 
if  a wayfarer  arrives  in  their  camp  he  is  treated  as 
the  “ guest  of  God.”  They  immediately  milk 
a camel  to  give  him  a bowlful  (“  the  Lord’s 
bounty  ”),  even  if  they  go  supperless  themselves  ! 
Any  one  who  has  thus  shared  their  “ bread  and 
salt  ” (which  means  any  food)  is  safe  with  them 
for  a day  or  two. 

Sitting  round  their  camp  fires  at  night,  the 
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Arabs  often  said  to  Doughty : “ There  is  not  a 
man  of  us  all  that,  meeting  thee  in  the  desert, 
had  not  slain  thee.  Yet,  because  of  the  bread 
and  salt,  thou  mayest  trust  us  ; but  we  warn 
thee,  trust  no  other  man ! ” 

One  tribe  was  always  ready  to  blame  other 
tribes,  and  all  the  Arabs,  even  those  who  received 
Doughty  into  their  camps,  were  very  deceitful. 
Many  never  paid  for  the  medicine  he  sold  them, 
and  often  they  kept  the  cup  in  which  he  gave  it 
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them.  The  cups  were  not  worth  much,  but  in 
the  desert  he  could  not  buy  a fresh  supply. 

Doughty  made  careful  notes  of  the  things  he 
saw  and  heard  and  did  in  his  wanderings,  and 
afterwards  he  wrote  a book  which  has  become 
the  most  famous  of  all  books  of  travel  in  Arabia. 
The  Arabs  did  not  like  to  see  him  writing.  Some 
of  them  thought  he  was  a spy  making  notes  ; 
others  called  his  writing  “ magic,”  and  were 
afraid  of  it.  Sometimes  a sick  man  asked  him  to 
take  a piece  of  paper  and  write  on  it  signs  which 
would  cure  him  of  his  illness. 

At  one  place,  Doughty  gave  some  medicine 
to  a man  who  afterwards  died,  and  many  of  the 
people  said  it  must  have  been  poison.  But  for 
some  friendly  Arabs,  he  might  have  been  killed. 
As  it  was,  the  governor  of  the  place  ordered  him 
to  sell  no  more  medicine  to  any  one.  This  was 
at  Kheybar,  a town  not  far  from  Medina,  built 
in  an  oasis,  as  are  nearly  all  the  towns  of  Arabia. 

When  Doughty  first  arrived  at  Kheybar  the 
governor,  a negro  named  Abdullah,  had  taken  all 
his  belongings  away  from  him  and  told  him  he 
was  a prisoner.  Abdullah  kept  Doughty’s  money 
himself,  but  sent  all  his  books  and  papers  to  the 
Turkish  pasha  at  Medina,  asking  what  was  to  be 
done  with  him.  Like  many  of  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, he  hoped  that  orders  would  come  that  the 
Christian  was  to  be  killed,  and  one  man  especially, 
the  village  priest  and  schoolmaster,  was  continually 
urging  Abdullah  to  kill  Doughty  without  waiting 
for  the  pasha’s  answer.  “ He  is  an  enemy  of  the 
faith,”  he  said,  “ and  it  is  due  to  the  Lord  that  he 
should  perish  by  the  sword  of  the  true  believers.” 

The  governor  was  afraid  to  kill  Doughty  with- 
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out  orders,  but  his  harsh  treatment  of  the  explorer 
encouraged  some  of  the  rougher  men  among  the 
people  to  behave  badly,  and  Doughty  heard  that 
they  had  threatened  to  shoot  at  the  “ unbeliever,” 
as  they  called  him,  as  he  walked  in  the  paths 
between  the  walls  of  their  plantations  of  date 
palms.  However,  he  was  protected  by  some  of  the 
better  Arabs,  who  disliked  the  tyranny  of  the 
governor,  and  at  last,  word  came  from  Medina  that 
he  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  free,  and  have  all  his 
goods  restored  to  him. 

When  he  asked  for  his  money,  Abdullah,  who 
said  he  had  spent  it,  struck  him  brutally  in  the  face, 
and  threatened  to  put  him  in  prison.  However,  a 
friendly  messenger  took  a letter  from  Doughty  to 
the  Governor  of  Medina,  and  in  the  end  orders 
came  to  Abdullah  bidding  him  beware  how  he 
behaved  towards  the  Englishman.  He  was  to 
restore  his  property  at  once,  and  let  him  go  in 
peace.  Abdullah,  now  frightened,  went  round  the 
village  borrowing  money  to  pay  Doughty,  and  to 
make  up  the  amount  he  sold  a cow  which  he  had 
seized  from  a poor  widow  ! 

So  Doughty  was  set  free,  and  continued  his 
wanderings.  He  visited  other  towns  ; at  some  he 
was  well  received,  at  others  he  was  persecuted  and 
driven  into  the  desert.  After  two  years  he 
reached  a small  village  near  Mecca,  and  from 
there  he  hoped  to  travel  to  Jiddah,  the  nearest 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  meant  to  em- 
bark for  home.  He  had  mounted  his  camel  for 
the  last  stage  of  his  journey  when  he  heard  a 
voice  cry  : “ Dismount,  dismount.  Let  me  alone 
I say,  and  I will  kill  the  unbeliever.”  At  once 
he  was  set  upon  by  an  Arab  Shereef  (that  is,  a 
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descendant  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed)  and  his 
followers,  who  seized  Doughty’s  camel  and  his  camel 
bags,  and  even  took  his  cloak ; they  were  only  just 
prevented  from  killing  him  by  an  old  servant  of 
the  Emir  (that  is,  Prince)  of  Mecca,  who  persuaded 
them  to  send  him  to  the  Emir. 

Doughty  had  been  through  many  perils,  but 
never  had  death  seemed  so  near.  He  was  taken 
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to  Taif,  a town  in  the  hills,  where  the  Emir  lived 
in  summer.  All  the  way  the  others  jeered  at  him, 
saying : “ The  Emir  will  cut  off  thy  head  to- 
morrow.” However,  instead  of  doing  so,  the  good 
Emir  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  how  the 
explorer  had  been  treated.  He  made  the  robbers 
restore  everything,  gave  Doughty  clothes  and  food, 
and  sent  a guard  to  see  him  safely  to  Jiddah ; 
and  there,  after  two  years,  his  wanderings  in 
Arabia  ended. 


XI.  THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  FRAM 


In  the  year  1881  a ship  called  the  Jeannette , in 
which  an  American  naval  officer  was  trying  to 
reach  the  North  Pole,  sank  in  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  the  north  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  off  the 
north  coast  of  Siberia.  Three  years  later  some 
relics  of  the  Jeannette  expedition  were  picked  up 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Greenland.  This  was 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
place  where  the  Jeannette  had  sunk,  and  the 
question  arose,  “ How  had  the  relics  come  there  ? ” 
It  was  supposed  that  they  must  have  drifted  on  a 
piece  of  ice  across  the  Arctic  Ocean,  possibly  across 
the  North  Pole  itself. 

This  idea  set  many  people  thinking.  Among 
them  was  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  a young  Norwegian 
man  of  science,  who  had  been  wondering  what 
would  be  the  best  way  to  set  out  on  an  expedition 
towards  the  North  Pole.  If  relics  from  the 
Jeannette  could  drift  across  the  Arctic  Ocean  frozen 
into  the  ice,  why  could  not  a ship,  he  thought,  do 
the  same  ? He  determined  to  make  the  attempt ; 
but  many  years  passed  before  he  could  do  so. 

During  the  years  of  waiting,  Dr.  Nansen  won 
fame  as  an  explorer  by  making  a journey  across 
Greenland.  No  one  had  made  such  a journey 
before,  and  on  his  return,  people  were  willing  to 
help  him  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  a voyage 
123 
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towards  the  North  Pole.  He  had  a strong  ship 
specially  built,  with  sides  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
eight  inches  thick,  to  withstand  the  heavy  pressure 
from  the  ice  when  she  should  become  "frozen  in. 
This  ship  he  named  the  Fram,  which  is  Norwegian 
for  “ Onwards.”  He  chose  twelve  men  to  go 
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with  him,  and  he  took  on  board  enough  food  to 
last  them  for  five  years.  When  all  was  ready,  the 
expedition  sailed  from  Norway  in  July,  1893. 

Dr.  Nansen’s  plan  was  to  sail  eastwards  along 
the  northern  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  towards 
the  New  Siberian  Islands,  where  he  hoped  to  enter 
the  current  which  had  carried  the  Jeannette  relics 
across  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  was  not  easy  to  reach 
these  islands,  for  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  came 
close  to  the  coast,  sometimes  leaving  only  a narrow 
channel  for  the  ship  to  sail  through.  During  the 
voyage,  Dr.  Nansen  took  on  board  thirty-four 
Siberian  dogs  which  could  be  used  for  hauling 
sledges  over  the  ice,  if  the  Fram  should  be  crushed 
after  being  frozen  in. 

Soon  after  rounding  Gape  Chelyuskin,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Asia,  Dr.  Nansen  was  asleep 
in  his  cabin  one  morning  when  one  of  the  crew 
ran  down  to  tell  him  that  several  walruses  were 
lying  on  the  ice,  quite  close  to  the  ship.  Jumping 
up,  Dr.  Nansen  went  on  deck,  and  he  and  two 
others,  armed  with  guns  and  harpoons,  set  off 
in  a small  boat  to  attack  the  monsters.  With 
their  huge  bodies  and  long  tusks,  which  looked 
like  two  great  teeth  sticking  out  of  their  round 
heads,  the  walruses  made  an  imposing  sight. 
“ Good  gracious  ! What  a lot  of  meat,”  said  one 
of  the  men  who  was  cook,  as  the  boat  was  rowed 
cautiously  to  the  edge  of  the  ice. 

Just  as  the  boat  reached  the  ice,  the  other  man 
threw  his  harpoon,  but  it  struck  too  high  and 
jumped  over  the  back  of  the  animals.  Then  there 
was  a pretty  to  do  ! Turning  round  and  waddling 
on  their  flippers  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  the  walruses 
plunged  into  the  water.  Dr.  Nansen  shot  two  of 
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them,  but  the  others,  rearing  themselves  up  in  the 
water,  bellowed  and  roared  till  the  air  seemed  to 
tremble,  and  throwing  themselves  towards  the 
boat  they  splashed  angrily  round  it.  At  any 
moment  the  boat  might  have  been  capsized,  or  a 
sharp  tusk  thrust  through  the  bottom.  Dr.  Nansen 
managed  to  shoot  three  more  of  the  walruses,  and 

then,  securing  two  of  the  dead  beasts  with 
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harpoons,  the  party  rowed  quickly  back  to  the 
Fram. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  1893,  the  Fram 
reached  a point  to  the  north-west  of  the  New 
Siberian  Islands  where  she  became  frozen  into  the 
ice,  and  the  expedition  settled  down  to  prepare 
for  the  long  winter,  when  the  sun  never  rises  on 
the  Polar  regions.  After  about  a fortnight,  the 
ice  began  to  press  heavily  against  the  ship. 
Dr.  Nansen  wrote  in  his  diary : “ All  at  once  in 
the  afternoon,  as  we  were  sitting  idly  chatting,  a 
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deafening  noise  began  and  the  whole  ship  shook. 
Every  one  rushed  on  deck  to  look.  The  Fram 
behaved  beautifully.  On  pushed  the  ice  with 
steady  pressure,  but  down  under  us  it  had  to  go 
and  we  were  slowly  lifted  up.” 

A few  days  later  Dr.  Nansen  wrote  : “ The  ice 
is  pressing  and  packing  round  us  with  a noise  like 
thunder.  It  is  piling  itself  into  long  walls  and 
heaps  high  enough  to  reach  a good  way  up  the 
Frames  rigging  ; in  fact  it  is  trying  its  very  utmost 
to  grind  the  Fram  into  powder.” 

In  spite  of  the  darkness  of  the  long  winter,  the 
members  of  the  expedition  often  left  the  ship  to 
hunt  bears.  One  day,  when  two  of  the  men  were 
out,  they  suddenly  saw  a bear  rushing  at  them. 
As  they  had  no  guns  they  turned  and  ran  towards 
the  ship,  but  in  the  darkness  one  of  them,  named 
Peter,  lost  his  way  among  the  hillocks  of  ice. 
When  at  length  he  arrived  near  the  ship  he  saw 
the  bear  coming  straight  for  him,  and  before  he 
had  time  to  escape  the  great  beast  jumped  on  him 
and  bit  him  in  the  side,  growhng  and  hissing. 

Without  gun  or  knife,  Peter  was  for  a moment 
at  a loss  what  to  do  ; then,  raising  his  lantern,  he 
gave  the  bear  such  a mighty  blow  on  the  head 
that  the  lantern  broke  and  scattered  over  the  ice. 
The  bear  was  so  surprised  that  it  sat  down  and 
looked  at  him,  and  then,  to  Peter’s  great  relief, 
it  caught  sight  of  a dog  and  went  off  in  pursuit. 
Soon  afterwards  the  bear  was  shot. 

Winter  passed,  the  summer  of  1894  came  and 
went,  and  another  winter  found  the  Fram  still 
locked  in  the  ice,  drifting  slowly  over  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1895  the 
ice  began  to  press  against  the  ship  worse  than  it 
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had  ever  done  before,  and  Dr.  Nansen  feared  that 
his  sturdy  little  vessel  might  after  all  be  crushed. 
A great  ridge  of  ice  which  had  formed  a short 
distance  away  was  driven  nearer  and  nearer, 
threatening  to  bury  the  Fram  under  masses  of  ice 
and  snow,  and  preparations  were  made  to  abandon 
the  vessel.  Food,  clothing  and  other  necessary 
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stores  were  taken  out  and  placed  on  the  ice  at  a 
safe  distance,  and  every  man  got  ready  to  leave. 

At  last,  early  one  morning,  the  great  ridge 
reached  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  masses  of  ice 
and  snow  came  crashing  on  to  the  decks.  One  of 
the  men  in  his  excitement  seized  a spade  and 
began  trying  to  dig  the  ice  away,  but  it  was  a 
hopeless  task.  After  an  interval  of  quietness, 
when  the  pressure  had  ceased,  the  ice  started 
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moving  again,  crashing  against  the  ship’s  side 
with  a noise  like  thunder,  so  that  the  men  could 
hardly  hear  themselves  speak.  The  crew  ran  to 
and  fro,  carrying  the  last  of  the  stores  on  to  the 
ice.  While  they  were  thus  engaged  the  pressure 
ceased  again,  and  presently  Hr.  Nansen  saw  with 
joy  that  the  grip  of  the  ice  on  the  ship  had  eased 
a little.  The  worst  danger  was  past,  and  setting 
to  work  vigorously  with  spades,  the  crew  in  a few 
days  cleared  away  the  ice  from  the  decks. 

Busy  preparations  were  now  made  for  a sledge 
journey  which  Hr.  Nansen  had  for  some  time  been 
planning.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
drift  of  the  ice  in  which  the  Fram  was  fixed  would 
not  after  all  carry  her  very  near  to  the  North 
Pole,  and  as  the  surface  of  the  ice  in  that  direction 
seemed  fairly  level,  he  decided  to  make  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  Pole  on  foot.  To  accompany  him 
he  chose  one  of  the  members  of  the  expedition, 
Lieutenant  Johansen.  Three  sledges,  to  be  drawn 
by  twenty-eight  dogs,  were  loaded  with  food  for 
a hundred  days,  and  in  case  he  should  come  to 
channels  of  open  water  Hr.  Nansen  also  took  with 
him  two  light  boats  called  kayaks,  made  of  wooden 
frames  with  canvas  stretched  over  them. 

After  leaving  the  Fram , the  little  sledge  party 
had  twice  to  return  to  the  ship  to  repair  or  alter 
the  sledges,  and  it  was  not  until  March  14th,  1895, 
that  Hr.  Nansen  and  Johansen  finally  said  good- 
bye to  their  comrades.  At  first  they  made  good 
progress,  but  the  ice  became  more  and  more  uneven, 
and  wide  cracks  began  to  appear  in  the  surface. 
One  day,  when  they  were  going  along  well  over 
good  ice,  a crack  suddenly  opened  just  in  front  of 
the  first  sledge.  They  managed  to  get  this  sledge 
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across,  but  just  as  they  were  going  back  for  the 
other  sledges  a large  piece  of  ice  broke  under 
Johansen,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea.  He  succeeded 
in  scrambling  out,  but  then  found  himself  on  one 
side  and  Dr.  Nansen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
“ water-lane,”  or  opening  in  the  ice,  which  was 
growing  wider  and  wider. 

Dr.  Nansen  hurried  up  and  down  to  find  a way 
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round,  but  without  success.  What  was  to  be 
done  ? The  kayaks  could  not  be  launched, 
because  the  canvas  covering  was  torn.  Night  was 
coming  on,  and  the  only  tent  was  on  Dr.  Nansen’s 
side  of  the  “ lane.”  If  Johansen  were  left  without 
protection  he  might  be  frozen  to  death.  Dr.  Nan- 
sen redoubled  his  efforts  to  find  a way  round. 
At  last,  after  going  a long  distance,  he  succeeded 
in  his  search,  and  Johansen  was  able  to  join  him 
with  the*  other  two  sledges. 
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Day  after  day  the  two  men  struggled  on  over 
the  broken,  uneven  ice,  until  they  saw  that  if 
they  tried  to  go  any  farther  they  might  never 
come  back.  So  they  decided  to  turn,  and  try  to 
reach  a large  group  of  islands  called  Franz  Josef 
Land.  They  were  still  260  miles  from  the  North 
Pole,  but  the  point  they  had  reached  was  nearer 
to  it  than  any  man  had  ever  been  before. 

On  the  return  journey  the  explorers  suffered 
terrible  hardships  and  were  often  in  great  danger. 
The  “ lanes  ” in  the  ice  became  worse  and  worse 
the  farther  south  they  went,  and  often  they  were 
unable  to  find  a way  round  for  the  sledges.  When 
that  happened,  the  sledges  had  to  be  carried  across 
on  the  kayaks,  which  were  patched  up  to  keep 
out  the  water,  and  fastened  side  by  side  to  prevent 
them  from  upsetting. 

During  the  crossing  of  the  “ lanes  ” the  dogs 
sat  in  the  kayaks  along  with  Dr.  Nansen  and 
Johansen.  By  this  time  only  three  dogs  were 
left ; the  others  had  been  killed  one  by  one  and 
given  to  the  rest  to  eat.  Later  on,  these  three 
also  had  to  be  killed.  The  explorers  themselves 
had  eaten  nearly  all  their  food,  and  they  began  to 
look  out  anxiously  for  animals  which  they  could 
shoot. 

One  day  they  had  crossed  a wide  “ lane  ” and 
Dr.  Nansen  was  dragging  up  one  of  the  sledges  on 
to  the  ice  when  a large  seal  rose  in  the  water  close 
by.  In  a moment  Johansen,  who  was  sitting  in 
one  of  the  kayaks,  had  seized  his  gun  and  shot  the 
animal.  Dr.  Nansen  drove  a harpoon  into  its 
back,  and  then,  as  it  moved,  he  plunged  his  long 
knife  into  it  and  drove  in  another  harpoon. 

Meanwhile,  the  sledge  which  had  been  partly 
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drawn  up  on  to  the  ice  slid  back  into  the  water, 
and  in  trying  to  pull  it  on  to  the  kayaks  Johansen 
caused  the  light  little  boats  to  tilt  over  on  one  side. 
The  water  rushed  in  through  an  opening  in  the 
deck,  and  the  kayaks  were  beginning  to  sink  when 
Dr.  Nansen,  who  until  then  had  not  dared  to  let 
go  the  harpoon  hnes  holding  the  seal  for  fear  of 
losing  it,  came  to  the  rescue  and  pulled  the  kayaks 
into  safety  on  the  ice. 

A day  or  two  afterwards  Dr.  Nansen  was  frying 
part  of  the  seal  over  an  oil  lamp  inside  the  little 
tent,  when  all  at  once  the  lamp  burst  into  flames. 
The  tent  began  to  fill  with  suffocating  smoke,  and 
when  Dr.  Nansen  threw  a handful  of  snow  on  to 
the  burning  oil  in  the  hope  of  putting  out  the 
flames,  the  lamp  exploded  and  boiling  oil  flew  in 
all  directions.  Half  suffocated.  Dr.  Nansen  and 
Johansen  threw  themselves  against  the  closed  flap 
of  the  tent,  burst  it  open,  and  dashed  headlong 
into  the  open  air.  Fortunately  the  tent  was  not 
burned. 

After  more  than  four  months  of  weary  travel 
from  the  time  of  leaving  the  Fram , the  two 
explorers  were  overjoyed  to  see  land  lying  in  front 
of  them.  Soon  afterwards  they  came  to  a wide 
“ lane  ” in  the  ice,  and  Dr.  Nansen  was  preparing 
to  cross  when  he  heard  a scuffle  behind  him. 
Turning  round,  he  was  horrified  to  see  Johansen 
lying  on  his  back  with  an  enormous  bear  standing 
over  him.  Dr.  Nansen  struggled  frantically  to 
unfasten  his  gun,  which  was  strapped  to  one  of 
the  kayaks,  while  Johansen  clutched  the  bear’s 
throat  with  all  his  might.  But  the  bear  was  too 
strong  for  him  and  was  just  about  to  bite  him  in 
the  head  when  it  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  dogs 
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and  turned  in  that  direction.  By  this  time 
Dr.  Nansen  had  managed  to  unfasten  his  gun,  and 
taking  aim  at  the  bear  he  shot  it  dead. 

Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  explorers 
when  the  drift  of  the  ice  carried  them  away  from 
the  land,  but  soon  they  caught  sight  of  it  again, 
and  this  time  they  were  able  to  reach  it.  It  was 


From  Nansen’s  “ Farthest  North  ” by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Constable  & Co. 

“ JOHANSEN  CLUTCHED  THE  BEAR’S  THROAT,  WHILE  NANSEN 
STRUGGLED  TO  UNFASTEN  THE  GUN.’' 

one  of  the  islands  of  Franz  Josef  Land.  They 
journeyed  along  the  coasts  of  the  islands  for  some 
distance,  but  bad  weather  delayed  their  progress, 
and  with  winter  coming  on  again — their  third 
winter  in  the  Arctic — they  decided  to  halt  till 
the  spring.  So  they  built  themselves  a hut  with 
stones  which  they  found  on  the  shore,  and  in 
this  hut  they  passed  the  long  dreary  months  of 
winter,  living  as  best  they  could  on  the  flesh  of 
bears  and  seals  which  they  shot. 


sen  fell  into  one  of  these  concealed  openings.  He 
was  wearing  long  snow-shoes  at  the  time,  and  these 
and  the  harness  of  the  sledge  hampered  him  so 
much  that  he  could  not  get  out.  Holding  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  ice  as  best  he  could  he  shouted  for 
help,  but  Johansen  was  some  distance  behind  and 
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In  the  spring  of  1896  they  set  off  again  on  the 
sea  ice  along  the  coast,  each  man  dragging  a 
sledge.  There  were  holes  in  the  ice,  and  what  was 
worse,  the  openings  were  sometimes  concealed  by 
layers  of  snow.  Soon  after  they  started,  Dr.  Nan- 
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did  not  hear  him.  Gradually  he  began  to  slip 
down  into  the  water,  and  it  was  up  to  his  chest 
when  at  last  Johansen  came  hurrying  up  and 
pulled  him  out. 

Presently  the  ice  cleared  away  so  much  that 
the  explorers  were  able  to  paddle  the  kayaks  in 
the  open  sea.  One  day  they  went  alongside  the 
ice  and  fastened  the  kayaks  to  it  while  they 
chmbed  up  a hummock,  or  hillock  of  ice,  to  look 
round.  Suddenly  Johansen  cried  out  that  the 
kayaks  were  adrift.  Running  down  as  hard  as  he 
could,  Dr.  Nansen  plunged  into  the  sea  to  swim 
after  them.  The  water  was  icy  cold,  and  it  was 
hard  work  swimming  with  his  clothes  on.  The 
kayaks  drifted  farther  and  farther,  and  he  began 
to  fear  that  he  would  not  reach  them.  Then  he 
saw  that  he  was  getting  nearer,  and  his  courage 
rose. 

On,  on  he  swam  until  at  last  he  was  able  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  and  grasp  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  kayaks.  He  tried  to  pull  himself  up,  but  his 
body  was  so  stiff  with  the  cold  that  he  could  not 
do  so,  and  he  thought  for  a moment  that  all  his 
efforts  had  been  wasted.  Making  a last  desperate 
attempt,  he  just  managed  to  swing  one  leg  over 
the  side  and  tumble  in.  Johansen  afterwards 
declared  that  the  moments  when  Dr.  Nansen  was 
swimming  after  the  kayaks  were  the  worst  he  had 
ever  lived  through. 

A few  days  after  this  experience,  the  explorers 
pitched  their  tent  on  the  ice  near  the  south  coast 
of  Franz  Josef  Land.  Next  morning  Dr;  Nansen 
thought  he  heard  a dog  barking.  Scarcely  daring 
to  believe  his  ears,  he  started  off  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  came.  Soon  he  came  upon 
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footprints  like  those  of  a dog,  and  then  he  plainly 
heard  the  barking  again. 

“ Suddenly,”  to  quote  Dr.  Nansen’s  own  words, 
“ I thought  I heard  a shout  from  a human  voice, 
a strange  voice,  the  first  for  three  years.  How  my 
heart  beat,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  my  brain,  as 
I ran  up  on  to  a hummock  and  halloed  with  all 
the  strength  of  my  lungs.”  Soon  he  heard  another 
shout,  and  then  he  saw  a man  whom  he  thought 
he  recognised  as  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Jackson,  a 
Biitish  explorer.  He  was  right.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  in  command  of  an  expedition  which  had  been 
exploring  Franz  Josef  Land  for  two  years,  and  in 
a short  time  Dr.  Nansen  was  sitting  in  his  hut 
in  such  comfort  as  he  had  not  known  for  a long 
time,  while  eager  helpers  went  to  fetch  Johansen, 
who  had  remained  on  the  ice. 

A few  weeks  later  the  explorers  returned  to 
Norway  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  ship,  the  W indward. 
They  had  not  been  home  long  when  Dr.  Nansen 
had  the  joy  of  receiving  a telegram  announcing 
that  the  Fram  had  returned  to  Norway  with  the 
other  members  of  the  expedition.  After  Dr.  Nan- 
sen and  Johansen  had  left  her,  the  gallant  little 
vessel  had  drifted  across  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  a big 
group  of  islands  called  Spitsbergen,  where  she  had 
reached  the  open  sea.  The  drift  of  the  ice  had 
taken  her  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  two  explorers, 
and  much  farther  north  than  any  ship  had  ever 
been  before. 


XII.  AMONG  MOUNTAINS  AND  DESERTS 
IN  CENTRAL  ASIA 

One  evening  in  the  spring  of  1909  a number  of 
famous  travellers  and  geographers  were  dining 
together  in  London  before  a meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  On  one  side  of  the  chair- 
man sat  Dr.  Aurel  Stein,  an  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  who  was  going  to  lecture  at  the 
meeting  about  a great  journey  which  he  had  made 
in  Central  Asia.  On  the  other  side  of  the  chairman 
sat  a Swedish  explorer,  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  who  also 
had  travelled  in  Central  Asia. 

During  the  dinner  Dr.  Stein  took  from  his 
pocket  a tape-measure  and  handed  it  to  the  chair- 
man. “ Will  you  give  that  to  Dr.  Hedin,”  he 
said  ; “ it  belongs  to  him.”  And  then  he  related 
how,  while  he  was  visiting  some  ruins  in  a very 
lonely,  desert  region  of  Chinese  Turkestan  (a  part 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  north  of  India  and  Tibet), 
he  had  caught  sight  of  the  tape-measure  lying  on 
the  ground.  Dr.  Hedin  had  left  it  behind  when  he 
was  exploring  that  country,  six  years  before,  and 
never  expected  to  see  it  again.  He  was  greatly  sur- 
prised when  it  was  handed  back  to  him  in  London, 
thousands  of  miles  from  where  he  had  lost  it. 

Though  it  had  lain  on  the  ground  so  long  the 
tape-measure  had  not  been  damaged.  In  the  dry 
air  of  the  desert  things  remain  undamaged  not  only 
137 
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for  years  but  for  many  centuries.  Sometimes  sand 
and  gravel  blow  over  them  and  cover  them  feet 
deep  ; they  may  get  broken,  but  they  do  not 
decay  and  crumble  away  as  they  would  if  they 
were  buried  under  damp  earth.  In  some  parts, 
explorers  who  have  searched  the  desert  have  found 
the  remains  of  houses  and  temples  and  other 
buildings,  containing  all  sorts  of  things  in  a condi- 
tion as  fresh  as  when  they  were  in  use,  a thousand 
or  two  thousand  years  ago.  These  houses  and 
temples  were  once  part  of  busy  settlements, 
watered  by  rivers  which  flowed  down  from  the 
mountain  ranges  around  the  desert.  The  rivers 
did  not  flow  into  any  sea  ; they  lost  themselves 
in  the  desert  sands  of  Central  Asia.  In  course  of 
time  they  became  smaller  and  did  not  flow  so  far. 
The  settlements  which  they  had  watered  were 
deserted,  and  gradually  the  houses  were  buried 
beneath  the  desert  sands. 
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Dr.  Stein,  who  was  a great  student  of  Eastern 
languages  and  history,  had  gone  out  to  India  as 
a young  man.  After  travelling  and  gaining 
knowledge  in  the  north-western  borderland,  he 
became  eager  to  explore  Central  Asia  and  discover 
some  of  the  sand-buried  ruins  in  the  deserts  of 
Chinese  Turkestan.  He  made  one  expedition 
there  in  the  year  1900,  and  was  so  successful  that 
the  Government  of  India,  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  all  joined  to  help 
him  to  carry  out  another  and  bigger  expedition. 

Dr.  Stein  started  on  his  second  expedition  in 
April,  1906,  from  Kashmir,  the  northernmost  part 
of  India.  He  had  with  him  a party  of  five,  two 
of  them  Indians.  One  was  a trained  surveyor  ; 
another  a “ handy  man  ” who  could  do  carpentry, 
make  plans,  and  help  in  taking  photographs  ; and 
a third  was  a Turki  servant  who  had  been  with 
Dr.  Stein  on  his  previous  journey,  and  who,  in 
coming  over  the  wintry  mountain  passes  to  join 
him  this  time,  had  nearly  lost  his  life  in  an 
avalanche  which  swept  away  six  of  his  fellow 
travellers. 

Sufficient  supplies  of  absolutely  necessary 
things  to  last  for  two  and  a half  years  were  carried, 
as  well  as  scientific  instruments  and  thousands  of 
photographic  glass  plates.  Among  other  things. 
Dr.  Stein  took  with  him  a large  number  of  goat 
skins,  each  of  which  was  sewn  up  so  as  to  make 
a long  bag.  These  skins  were  to  be  used  in  two 
ways.  Blown  up  like  bladders  and  tied  to  a 
wooden  framework,  they  would  make  a raft  on 
which  the  explorers  could  cross  rivers ; after- 
wards, when  the  desert  was  reached,  they  could 
be  used  separately  for  carrying  water. 
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The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  northwards 
over  the  Hindu  Kush  mountains  to  the  Pamir 
Plateau,  called  the  “ Roof  of  the  World  ” because 
of  its  great  height.  Lofty  mountain  passes 
covered  with  deep  snow  had  to  be  climbed,  and 
Dr.  Stein  had  to  get  the  help  of  fifty  strong  porters 
to  carry  the  baggage.  The  route  led  across  a 
corner  of  Afghanistan,  where  the  explorers  came 


By  courtesy  of  Sir  Aurel  Stein. 


TESTING  THE  RAFT  OF  INFLATED  SKINS. 

to  a famous  river,  the*  Oxus.  The  usual  track 
beside  the  river  was  impassable,  owing  to  the 
spring  flood,  and  they  continually  had  to  clamber 
up  and  down  rocky  slopes  on  the  steep  sides  of 
the  valley.  Again  and  again  they  only  just  saved 
their  baggage  from  bounding  down  into  the 
swollen  river  below. 

It  was  a month  after  the  start  from  Kashmir 
before  they  reached  a pass  which  would  lead  them 
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to  the  Chinese  side  of  the  mountains  separating 
Afghanistan  from  Turkestan.  At  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  they  started  to  cross  this  pass. 
At  first  the  cold  was  intense  and  the  snow  was 
frozen  hard,  but  during  the  day  the  heat  of  the 
sun  made  the  snow  so  soft  that  some  powerful 
yaks  (long-haired  native  oxen),  which  were  helping 
to  carry  the  baggage,  could  go  no  farther  and  had 
to  be  left  on  the  road.  Their  drivers  would  have 
given  up  also,  but  they  dared  not  go  back,  because 
a company  of  Afghan  soldiers,  who  had  been 
escorting  the  travellers,  had  encamped  at  the  foot 
of  the  pass  to  prevent  any  one  from  deserting. 
Hour  after  hour  they  struggled  on,  and  not  till 
midnight  did  they  reach  the  other  side. 

When  the  explorers  moved  on  next  morning, 
they  followed  the  route  by  which  a great  Chinese 
pilgrim,  Hsuan-Tsang,  had  travelled  1,300  years 
previously.  Dr.  Stein  was  very  interested  to  see, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a steep  rocky  crag,  a ruined 
fortress  described  by  the  pilgrim.  A Chinese 
princess  had  once  been  imprisoned  there.  The 
place  had  been  a ruin  in  Hsuan-Tsang’ s time,  yet 
the  climate  in  these  high  valleys  is  so  dry  that  the 
walls  of  the  fortress  could  still  be  traced,  though 
they  were  only  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  with 
layers  of  juniper  twigs  between. 

After  a march  of  180  miles,  during  which  he 
met  with  great  difficulties  from  melting  snow  and 
flooded  rivers,  Dr.  Stein  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Kashgar.  He  was  nearing  the  desert,  and  as  he 
entered  the  city  he  almost  lost  his  way  in  a 
blinding  dust  storm.  At  Kashgar  he  stayed  two 
weeks,  hiring  men  and  animals,  and  making 
preparations  for  his  journey  across  the  desert. 

hi. — K 
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Here  also  he  engaged  a Chinese  secretary,  who  was 
afterwards  a great  help  to  him  on  his  explorations, 
and  taught  him  to  speak  Chinese  as  they  rode  side 
by  side  on  the  long  desert  marches. 

From  Kashgar  the  expedition  made  its  way 
to  Khotan,  an  oasis  near  which,  five  years  before, 
Dr.  Stein  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  a buried 
city.  Here  he  intended  to  make  further  explora- 
tions, but  it  was  now  the  end  of  July,  and  the  great 
summer  heat  of  the  dusty  plains  made  the  work  of 
digging  in  the  sand  impossible  till  later  in  the 
year  ; so  he  spent  a month  exploring  a high  range 
of  mountains  to  the  south,  called  the  Kun  Lun. 

Some  of  the  peaks  of  the  Kun  Lun  rise  to  a 
height  of  15,000  to  20,000  feet  (three  to  four  miles), 
and  the  slopes  are  covered  with  great  glaciers. 
Constant  changes  from  great  heat  to  bitter  cold 
had  split  the  rocks  of  which  the  mountains  are 
formed,  and  enormous  boulders  had  fallen  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  glaciers,  which  in  some  places 
were  so  covered  with  rocks  that  they  looked  like 
rivers  of  stone.  The  ice  near  the  foot  of  the 
glaciers  was  melting  rapidly,  and  the  rivers  flowing 
from  them  were  very  swollen. 

Dr.  Stein  came  to  one  river  over  which  a bridge 
had  been  built,  but  it  was  broken  down  and  all 
that  remained  was  a single  rickety  beam.  Animals 
could  not  possibly  cross  it,  nor  even  men  carrying 
a load,  so  the  raft  of  inflated  skins  was  launched. 
It  was  hung  by  a pulley  to  a wire  rope,  but  the 
force  of  the  current  snapped  the  wire.  Fixed  to 
the  raft  were  guiding  ropes,  and  the  men  on  the 
river  bank  clung  to  these  very  pluckily,  though 
they  were  nearly  dragged  into  the  water.  After  a 
struggle  the  raft  was  dragged  back  to  the  bank, 
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and  the  wire  rope  mended.  Then  the  raft  was 
launched  again,  and  this  time  it  was  hauled  across 
safely,  while  the  men  of  the  party  went  cautiously 
over  the  rickety  beam. 

The  whole  mountain  region  was  barren  and 
desolate  ; there  were  a few  criminals  who  had  been 
banished  from  their  homes,  but  they  were  not  at 
all  friendly,  and  Dr.  Stein  was  glad  when  he  had 
finished  his  explorations  and  could  go  back  to 
Khotan,  where  he  arrived  early  in  September. 
From  there  he  journeyed  eastwards,  stopping  at 
the  oasis  of  Keria  to  buy  seven  big  camels,  which 
carried  most  of  the  baggage  and  food  supplies 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  travels.  They  were 
true  “ ships  of  the  desert,”  and  not  only  survived 
all  the  hardships  of  the  expedition  but  were  so 
fit  and  fine  at  its  close,  nearly  two  years  later, 
that  Dr.  Stein  was  able  to  sell  them  at  a good 
profit.  From  Keria  he  marched  to  Niya,  another 
oasis  on  a river  which  seemed  to  be  gradually 
drying  up.  Here  he  engaged  a large  number  of 
labourers  to  go  with  him  into  the  desert  to  dig  for 
ruins,  and  marched  northwards  up  the  bed  of  the 
river.  It  ends  at  a place  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  a Mohammedan  saint,  whose  shrine  is  visited 
by  numerous  pilgrims. 

Two  days’  further  marching  across  desert 
country,  where  not  a soul  was  to  be  seen,  brought 
the  party  to  the  place  where  digging  was  to  begin. 
All  around  them  was  a silent  ocean  of  sand,  with 
here  and  there  a bleached  and  withered  tree 
trunk.  For  a fortnight  they  toiled  in  the  heat  and 
dust,  with  very  little  water,  but  they  were  richly 
rewarded,  for  among  ruins  which  had  been  buried 
for  centuries  under  the  sand  they  dug  up  hundreds 
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of  interesting  objects.  There  were  remains  of  a 
carved  wooden  chair,  weaving  tools,  boot  lasts, 
mouse-traps,  rags  of  silk,  cotton  and  felt,  seals  of 
bronze  and  bone,  embroidered  leather,  wooden 
pens,  bits  of  lacquer-ware,  and  other  things.  At 
the  bottom  of  one  pile  of  rubbish  was  a small  heap 
of  corn,  still  in  sheaves  and  perfectly  preserved, 
and  close  to  it  were  the  dried-up  bodies  of  two  mice. 


By  courtesy  of  Sir  Aurel  Stein. 

“ ALL  AROUND  THEM  WAS  A SILENT  OCEAN  OE  SAND.” 


In  one  house,  which  had  evidently  belonged  to 
somebody  of  importance,  Dr.  Stein  found  a col- 
lection of  wooden  tablets  covered  with  writing,  all 
fitted  with  wooden  cases  for  envelopes,  with  the 
string  fastenings  still  tied,  and  some  even  with 
their  clay  seals  unbroken.  The  wonderful  thing 
about  the  seals  was  that  the  patterns  were  similar 
to  those  in  use  in  ancient  Greece,  proving  that 
seals  carved  by  the  skill  of  Greek  artists  had  been 
carried  in  those  far-off  days  even  to  Central  Asia. 
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In  November  Dr.  Stein  resumed  his  journey. 
He  travelled  along  the  foot  of  the  Kun  Lun 
mountains,  and  at  the  end  of  a desert  march  of 
400  miles  he  reached  the  oasis  of  Charkhlik,  near 
a great  swamp  or  lake  called  Lop-Nor  (“  nor  ” 
means  “ lake  ”).  A few  years  earlier  the  Swedish 
traveller,  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  had  discovered  some 
ruins  north  of  Lop-Nor,  and  these  ruins  Dr.  Stein 
wished  to  explore.  To  reach  them  the  party  had 
to  make  a seven  days’  march  across  waterless 
desert.  Labourers  were  needed  for  digging,  but 
the  natives  were  unwilling  to  risk  their  lives  in 
the  desert.  However,  after  much  trouble  fifty 
men  were  hired  and  twenty-two  extra  camels 
collected,  as  well  as  thirty  donkeys.  Sufficient 
food  and  water  to  last  men  and  animals  five  weeks 
had  to  be  carried.  It  was  mid-winter,  and  the 
water  was  taken  in  the  form  of  ice. 

Crossing  the  river  Tarim,  which  flows  right 
across  the  north  of  Chinese  Turkestan  and  feeds 
the  Lop-Nor  marshes,  the  party  set  off  across  the 
desert.  On  the  march  and  during  the  whole  of 
their  stay  at  the  site  of  the  ruins,  an  icy  north- 
east wind  blew,  often  with  great  violence.  This 
was  very  trying,  and  caused  several  cases  of  ill- 
ness. Yet  Dr.  Stein  and  his  men  persevered  with 
their  digging,  and  he  discovered  that  the  ruins 
were  those  of  a Chinese  fortress,  built  to  guard  a 
trade  route  from  China  to  the  oases  along  and  to 
the  north  of  the  Tarim.  Great  changes  must  have 
taken  place  since  the  days  when  it  was  used.  For 
120  miles  eastwards  no  water  whatever  is  to  be 
found,  and  the  only  pools  which  Dr.  Stein  found  to 
the  south  were  so  salt  that  the  water  did  not 
freeze,  though  the  temperature  was  often  forty 
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degrees  below  freezing  point.  The  wind  blew  with 
such  force  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  solid 
clay  walls  had  been  worn  away.  Those  which 
stood  across  the  direction  of  the  wind  were  gone 
entirely,  but  those  built  parallel  to  it  could  still 
be  traced.  •' 

All  the  party  were  very  glad  when  the  work 
was  finished  and  they  could  return  to  Lop-Nor. 
In  comparison  with  camp  life  in  the  desert,  the 
simple  reed  huts  of  a native  village  on  the  shores 
of  Lop-Nor  seemed  a pleasant  shelter.  After  a 
short  stay  there,  to  explore  more  ruins,  Dr.  Stein 
set  out  on  another  long  march.  This  time  he 
went  to  Tun-huang,  also  known  as  Sha-chou,  or 
“ City  of  the  Sands,”  on  the  extreme  western 
border  of  China  proper.  He  travelled  by  the  same 
route  that  Marco  Polo  had  followed,  “through 
the  desert  of  Lob,”  over  600  years  before. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  China  is  the  “ Great 
Wall,”  1,400  miles  long,  built  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  keep  out  Hun  invaders  from  the  north.  It  is 
of  no  use  to-day  for  keeping  out  enemies,  but 
much  of  it  still  remains,  and  is  visited  by  travellers. 
It  ends  many  miles  away  to  the  east  of  Sha-chou, 
yet  Dr.  Stein  discovered  in  the  desert  the  ruins  of 
watch  towers  and  a line  of  wall  joining  them, 
stretching  for  150  miles  to  the  west  of  Sha-chou. 
This  wall  had  been  built  some  2,000  years  ago  to 
guard  the  border  ; but  the  district  through  which 
it  ran  is  an  absolute  desert,  and  it  had  been 
abandoned  so  long  that  the  Chinese  themselves 
knew  nothing  about  it. 

Dr.  Stein  spent  some  months  exploring  the 
ruined  wall  and  watch  towers,  and  found  there 
many  interesting  ancient  things  and  historical 
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records.  One  evening  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  shining  on  the  ground  near  the  wall, 
showed  up  a straight  line  like  a furrow.  It  was 
the  track  worn  by  the  sentries  who  used  to  keep 
guard  along  the  wall,  many  hundreds  of  years 
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ago.  In  the  dry  air  of  the  desert  the  marks  of  the 
soldiers’  feet  had  been  preserved  all  that  long  time. 
Dr.  Stein  found  that  his  own  footprints  in  the 
gravel  were  as  fresh  and  clear  after  two  months 
as  if  they  had  just  been  made,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  winds  that  swept  the  country. 
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Near  to  Sha-chou  were  some  sacred  Buddhist 
grottoes,  known  as  “ The  Caves  of  the  Thousand 
Buddhas.”  Hundreds  of  these  sacred  caves  had 

been  cut  into  the  side 
of  high  cliffs.  Almost 
all  of  them  had  plas- 
tered walls  covered 
with  beautiful  paint- 
ings, and  each  con- 
tained statues  of 
Buddha,  the  founder 
of  the  Buddhist  reli- 
gion. Some  of  these 
statues  were  100  feet 
high.  All  of  them 
had  been  there  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and 
they  were  exactly  like 
paintings  and  sculp- 
tures found  in  ancient 
Indian  temples,  prov- 
ing that  there  had 
been  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  coun- 
tries centuries  ago. 

Two  years  before 
Dr.  Stein’s  visit,  a 
priest  had  accident- 
ally discovered  a 
walled-up  chamber  in 
the  rock,  crammed  full 
of  ancient  documents, 
beautiful  paintings  on  silk  banners,  manuscripts 
written  on  palm  leaves,  and  other  things.  They 
had  been  hidden  away  since  the  year  1000  a.d., 
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yet  the  dry  air  had  preserved  them  perfectly. 
Dr.  Stein  spent  weeks  in  examining  the  contents 
of  the  chamber.  Many  of  them  he  persuaded  the 
priest  to  let  him  take  away,  and  much  about  the 
history  of  Central  Asia  has  since  been  learned  from 
the  writings  on  them. 

For  another  eighteen  months  Dr.  Stein  con- 
tinued his  explorations,  travelling  further  into 
China,  then  back  into  Turkestan,  to  the  desert 
north  of  the  Tarim  River,  and  then  across  the 
Tarim  basin  to  the  Kun  Lun  mountains.  The 
last  of  his  tasks,  in  September,  1908,  was  to  climb 
to  a height  of  nearly  20,000  feet  to  take  observa- 
tions for  completing  his  map-work.  He  had  to 
make  his  way  up  a great  glacier  in  bitterly  cold 
weather,  and  by  the  time  he  returned  to  camp  at 
the  end  of  the  day  his  toes  were  badly  frost-bitten. 

Unable  to  walk,  and  suffering  severe  pain,  he 
set  out  for  India  in  a litter,  and  after  three  weeks’ 
jolting  over  the  mountain  passes  he  arrived  at  a 
mission  station  in  Kashmir,  so  ill  that  all  the  toes 
of  his  right  foot  had  to  be  amputated.  It  was 
some  months  before  he  could  walk,  but  as  we  saw 
at  the  beginning  of  this  story,  he  arrived  in 
England  early  in  1909.  Afterwards  the  King 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  K.C.I.E.,  or  “ Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,” 
an  honour  which  gave  him  the  right  to  be  called 
Sir  Aurel  Stein. 


XIII.  CLIMBING  MOUNT  EVEREST 


Mount  Everest  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world.  It  is  in  the  Himalaya,  the  great  mountain 
range  which  extends  along  the  north-east  frontier 
of  India.  There  are  many  great  peaks  in  the 
Himalaya,  but  Mount  Everest  is  a giant  among 
giants,  towering  above  them  all. 

The  discovery  that  it  was  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  world  was  made  in  a Government  office. 
About  the  middle  of  last  century  the  Survey  of 
India,  the  Government  department  which  looks 
after  the  mapping  of  the  country,  sent  out  an 
expedition  which  caught  sight  of  a group  of  high 
peaks  in  the  Himalaya  about  150  miles  from 
where  the  expedition  was  encamped.  At  that 
distance  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  high  they 
were,  or  which  was  the  highest  among  them,  but 
by  means  of  survey  instruments  the  members  of 
the  expedition  took  observations  from  which  the 
heights  of  the  mountains  could  be  calculated. 

Some  time  afterwards,  an  Indian  who  was 
working  out  the  results  at  headquarters  rushed 
into  the  room  of  the  Surveyor- General — that  is, 
the  head  officer  of  the  Survey — in  a state  of  great 
excitement.  “ Sir,”  he  cried,  “ I have  dis-. 
covered  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world ! ” 
The  height  of  one  of  the  peaks  had  worked  out  at 
over  29,000  feet,  which  is  nearly  eighty  times  as 
150 
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high  as  St,  Paul’s  Cathedral.  It  was  named 
Mount  Everest,  in  honour  of  Colonel  Everest,  who 
was  Surveyor-General  of  India  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition. 

For  many  years  no  European  traveller  was 
able  to  reach  Mount  Everest,  or  even  to  explore 
the  wild  country  round  about.  It  lies  on  the 
border  between 
two  countries — 

Tibet  on  the 
north,  and  Nepal 
on  the  south — 
and  the  people 
of  these  countries 
would  not  allow 
an  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  enter 
their  territory.  In 
recent  years  the 
Tibetans  have 
become  more 
friendly  towards 
Europeans,  and 
in  the  year  1920 
their  ruler,  the 
Dalai  Lama,  gave 
permission  for  a 
party  of  British 
climbers  to  make  an  expedition  to  Mount  Everest 
through  Tibet. 

The  expedition  was  organised  by  two  famous 
societies  which  encourage  exploration  and  moun- 
taineering, namely,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
and  the  Alpine  Club.  Many  well-known  travellers 
and  climbers  took  part  in  the  expedition,  which 
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left  England  in  the  spring  of  1921.  To  reach  Tibet 
from  India  the  party  had  to  travel  through  the 
Himalaya,  climbing  up  steep  narrow  valleys  and 
over  high  mountain  passes  until  they  came  to 
the  Tibetan  tableland,  over  13,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Then  they  had  to  make  a long  journey  over 
the  tableland  and  find  the  best  way  to  approach 

Mount  Everest  through 
the  unknown  country 
round  about  it,  and  the 
best  way  to  climb  the 
mountain  when  they  ar- 
rived there.  After  much 
searching  they  found  on 
the  north  side  of  the 
mountain  a route  by 
which  it  seemed  possible 
to  reach  the  top.  It  is  a 
difficult  way,  up  a great 
glacier,  or  river  of  ice, 
but  some  of  the  party 
climbed  up  to  23,000  feet, 
and  in  the  following  year, 
1922,  another  expedition 
was  sent  out  to  try  to 
complete  the  ascent. 

First  a base  camp  was 
established  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  mountain,  where  food,  tents,  and  other 
stores  could  be  brought  and  kept  for  use  as  they 
were  wanted.  This  camp  was  at  a height  of 
16,500  feet.  Then,  with  specially  chosen  native 
porters  to  take  up  stores,  four  more  camps  were 
established  at  intervals  up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  fourth  camp  was  at  a height  of  23,000  feet, 
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and  from  there  four  members  of  the  expedition, 
Mr.  G.  L.  Mallory,  Mr.  T.  H.  Somervell,  Major 
E.  F.  Norton,  and  Major  H.  T.  Morshead,  together 
with  nine  native  porters,  set  out  to  establish  a 
fifth  camp  and,  if  possible,  reach  the  top. 

The  climbers  were  in  high  spirits  on  the 
evening  before  they  set  out,  but  there  was  dis- 
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appointment  in  the  morning  when  it  was  found 
that  four  of  the  porters  were  suffering  from 
mountain  sickness.  All  mountain  climbers  dread 
this  weakening  sickness,  which  is  brought  on  by  the 
air  becoming  more  and  more  rarefied  the  higher 
they  go.  Fortunately  the  other  porters  were  able 
to  go  on,  but  they  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
a bitterly  cold  wind.  After  struggling  on  bravely 
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for  some  time,  the  party  had  to  seek  shelter  and 
pitch  the  two  small  tents  which  they  had  with 
them.  Here  the  four  Englishmen  prepared  to 
spend  the  night,  while  the  porters  were  sent  back 
to  Camp  No.  4. 

In  the  morning  Major  Morshead  felt  too  unwell 
to  start  and  the  other  three  set  off  without  him. 
All  around  them  the  mountain  was  covered  with 
fine  snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  night,  con- 
cealing the  rocky  ridges  and  loose  stones,  and  as 
the  climbers  went  higher  and  higher,  breathing 
became  more  and  more  difficult.  They  could 
only  crawl  along  very  slowly,  and  had  often  to 
rest,  panting  for  breath. 

The  three  men  climbed  on  until  the  early 
afternoon,  and  then  turned  back,  fearing  that  if 
they  did  not  do  so  they  would  be  unable  to  reach 
their  tents  before  dark.  They  had  reached  a 
height  of  26,985  feet,  which  was  higher  than  any 
one  had  ever  climbed  before  on  any  mountain. 

When  they  began  the  downward  journey  they 
soon  found  that  the  fresh  snow  had  made  the 
slopes  very  slippery  and  dangerous.  Picking  their 
steps  with  great  care,  they  reached  the  tents  in 
safety  and  set  oh  with  Major  Morshead,  whose 
feet  and  hands  were  badly  frost-bitten,  for  Camp 
No.  4.  Soon  it  began  tp  get  dark,  but  they 
managed  to  light  a candle  lantern,  which  helped 
them  to  see  where  they  were  going.  Just  as  they 
had  reached  a ridge  which  led  down  to  the  camp 
the  candle  burned  out.  For  a long  time  they 
groped  in  darkness  along  the  edge  of  the  ridge. 
Then  one  of  them  touched  a rope  which  had  been 
fixed  to  the  rocks,  and  this  guided  them  to  the 
camp.  They  badly  needed  a meal,  but  their 
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throats  were  so  dry  that  they  could  not  eat  solid 
food  without  something  to  drink.  To  their  dis- 
may, they  could  find  no  cooking  pots  in  which 
to  melt  snow  into  water.  Then  Major  Norton 
had  a bright  idea.  They  made  a kind  of  ice-cream 
of  jam  and  snow  and  frozen  milk,  and  ate  some  of 
that  before  they  turned  into  their  sleeping  bags. 

On  the  following  day  the  four  climbers  went 
down  to  Camp  No.  3.  Almost  at  once  another 
attempt  was  begun,  but  this  time  the  climbers 
were  provided  with  an  apparatus  which  would 
help  them  to  fight  against  the  effects  of  the  rarefied 
air.  There  was  not  enough  oxygen  in  the  air  to 
enable  them  to  breathe  properly,  so  each  of  them 
carried  on  his  back  several  light  steel  cylinders 
filled  with  oxygen,  which  he  could  breathe  through 
a small  rubber  tube.  The  native  porters  called 
the  oxygen  “ English  air,”  and  though  at  first 
they  made  fun  of  it,  they  soon  found  that  it  was 
a great  help  to  them  in  climbing. 

The  party  for  the  second  attempt  consisted  of 
two  members  of  the  expedition— Capt.  George 
Finch  and  Capt.  Geoffrey  Bruce — and  a Gurkha 
soldier  named  Tejbir.  Leaving  Camp  No.  4 they 
climbed  some  distance  and  then  pitched  a small 
tent,  hoping  to  get  a night’s  rest  before  starting 
on  their  great  attempt  to  reach  the  top.  But  what 
a night  it  was  ! After  the  sun  set  the  wind  rose 
to  a fierce  gale.  Harder  and  harder  it  blew  as 
darkness  came  on,  and  with  it  came  driving  snow 
which  forced  its  way  through  the  crevices  in  the 
tent.  Terrific  gusts  of  wind  struck  the  tent  with 
such  force  that  the  climbers  and  the  ground  sheet 
on  which  they  lay  were  often  lifted  oft  the  ground. 
On  these  occasions  the  struggle  to  hold  the  tent 
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down  was  a real  fight  for  life  ; for  if  it  had  been 
swept  away  they  would  have  been  dashed  to  death 
thousands  of  feet  below. 

When  dawn  broke,  the  snow  had  ceased  to  fall 
but  the  wind  was  still  very  violent,  and  it  did  not 
die  down  until  too  late  in  the  day  for  the  climbers 
to  make  a start.  The  porters  from  below  brought 
them  some  hot  beef  tea  in  thermos  flasks,  but  the 
intense  cold  and  rarefied  air  made  them  feel 
numbed  and  ill,  until  they  turned  on  the  supplies 
of  oxygen.  It  acted  like  magic,  and  after  a fairly 
good  night  they  started  off  next  morning  in  fine 
weather  and  good  spirits. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  a freezing  wind 
began  to  blow.  This  was  more  than  Tejbir  could 
stand,  and  at  last  he  fell  face  downwards,  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Telling  him  to  return  to  the 
tent,  Capt.  Finch  and  Capt.  Bruce  struggled  on 
over  rocks  and  steep  slopes  covered  with  loose 
snow,  which  shifted  downwards  at  every  step, 
until  they  were  above  all  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains and  could  look  across  them  into  dense  clouds. 
They  were  at  a height  of  27,235  feet,  near  enough 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Everest  to  see  some  stones 
lying  just  under  the  summit.  But  they  had 
reached  their  limit.  They  were  both  weak  from 
lack  of  food  and  their  struggles  against  the  wind, 
and  they  knew  that  if  they  tried  to  climb  higher 
they  might  never  return  alive  ; so  they  turned 
back,  leaving  the  great  mountain  still  unconquered. 

When  they  were  in  camp  again  and  had  told 
their  story,  it  was  decided  that  one  more  party 
should  try  to  reach  the  top  before  the  expedition 
returned  home.  This  time  the  English  members 
of  the  party  were  Mr.  Mallory,  Mr.  Somervell 
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and  Mr.  Crawford.  On  arrival  at  Camp  No.  3 
they  found  everything  buried  in  snow  over  a foot 
deep  ; but  next  morning  the  weather  was  fine, 
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and  with  fourteen  porters  they  set  out  for  Camp 

No.  4. 

As  they  climbed  higher,  the  snow  was  so  deep 
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that  the  party  sank  up  to  their  knees  in  it  at 
almost  every  step.  They  were  climbing  up  a 
gentle  slope  when  suddenly  the  snow  began  to  slip 
downwards,  and  they  were  swept  down  with  it. 
The  three  Englishmen  and  one  porter  were  at  the 
head  of  the  party,  and  were  fastened  together 
with  a rope.  The  snow  in  which  they  were 
sprawling  soon  stopped  sliding  down,  and  they  were 
able  to  struggle  to  their  feet.  But  where  were  the 
others  ? Looking  down  they  saw  only  four 
porters,  about  150  feet  below  ; the  other  nine 
had  been  swept  over  an  ice  cliff  and  buried  in  the 
snow. 

Hurrying  down,  the  climbers  quickly  set  to 
work  to  rescue  the  buried  porters,  feverishly  dig- 
ging away  the  snow  with  their  ice  picks  and  hands. 
One  man  was  soon  uncovered  and  found  to  be 
still  breathing.  Another  man  was  buried  upside 
down,  so  tightly  wedged  in  the  snow  that  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  could  be  dug  out,  but  he  too 
was  alive.  One  other  man  was  dug  out  dead,  and 
the  rest  were  buried  so  deeply  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  getting  them  out  alive. 

Sadly  the  survivors  returned  to  Camp  No.  3. 
No  further  attempt  was  made  to  climb  MounI 
Everest  that  year,  but  a large  monument  built 
of  stones  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  dead 
porters. 

Thus  ended  the  1922  expedition.  Though  it 
had  failed  to  conquer  the  great  mountain,  it  had 
strengthened  the  hope  that  Mount  Everest  could 
be  climbed,  and  in  the  spring  of  1 924  a new  expedi- 
tion set  out  to  make  the  attempt.  The  plan  was 
to  establish  camps  in  the  same  places  as  before. 
The  base  camp  was  set  up  and  everything  went 
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fairly  well  until  Camp  No.  3 had  been  established. 
Then  the  weather  became  so  bad  that  the  whole 
expedition  had  to  retreat  to  the  base  camp  for 
protection.  The  cold  was  far  more  severe  than 
it  had  been  in  1922,  and  the  wind  blew  with 
terrific  force. 

As  soon  as  the  storm  was  over,  parties  set  out 
again,  and  this  time  Camp  No.  4 w^s  reached. 
No  signs  of  the  old  1922  camp  could  be  seen.  The 
place  was  buried  deep  in  snow.  A party  of  one 
Englishman,  Mr.  Hazard,  and  twelve  porters, 
pitched  the  tents  and  slept  at  the  camp  for  two 
nights,  but  snow  again  fell  so  heavily  that  on  the 
third  day  Mr.  Hazard  decided  to  go  back  to 
Camp  No.  3. 

He  guided  the  party  safely  through  the  raging 
storm  down  to  Camp  No.  3,  and  then  found  that 
four  of  the  porters  had  been  afraid  to  follow  the 
others  and  had  gone  back  to  Camp  No.  4,  with  no 
food  but  a sack  of  barley  meal.  Happily  the  sno^t 
ceased  during  the  night,  and  next  day  a rescue 
party  started  up  the  mountain.  There  were  three 
members  of  the  party — Colonel  Norton  (who  had 
been  promoted  since  the  1922  expedition),  Mr.  Mal- 
lory and  Mr.  Somervell.  Mallory  and  Somervell 
had  sore  throats  and  bad  coughs,  due  to  the  rare- 
fied air  and  stormy  weather.  All  three  were  tired 
and  weak  owing  to  the  great  height  and  the 
numbing  cold.  Slowly  and  wearily,  puffing  and 
coughing,  they  struggled  up  through  the  fresh 
snow,  till  they  reached  a steep  slope  just  below 
Camp  No.  4. 

The  porters  whom  they  had  come  to  rescue 
were  on  a ledge  some  distance  above  them.  The 
rescuers  were  fastened  together  by  a long  ro1^ 
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and  while  Colonel  Norton  and  Mr.  Mallory  stood 
firm  below,  Mr.  Somervell  began  to  climb  up  to 
the  porters.  Little  by  little  he  advanced,  cutting 
steps  in  the  snow  and  ice  to  save  himself  from 
slipping.  Often  he  had  to  stop  to  lean  his  head 
on  his  arm  and  cough,  but  each  time  he  went  on 


From  a photograph  by  Capt.  J.  B.  Noel  ( Explorers'  Films , Ltd. ) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  MOUNT  EVEREST  EXPEDITION,  1924. 

Standing  (left  to  right) : Irvine,  Mallory,  Norton,  Odell,  MacDonald. 
Sitting  (left  to  right) : Shebbeare,  Geoffrey  Bruce,  Somervell, 
Beetham. 

again,  until  the  rope  was  stretched  out  tightly 
behind  him.  He  was  still  a few  yards  short  of  the 
ledge.  The  porters  must  cross  to  him — with  no 
rope  ! 

The  first  came  over  safely  and  made  his  way 
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along  the  rope  to  the  foot  of  the  slope.  The 
second  followed,  and  then  the  two  remaining 
porters  slipped  and  began  to  slide  towards  the 
edge  of  an  ice  cliff.  It  looked  as  if  they  must  be 
dashed  to  death,  but  digging  their  fingers  in  the 
snow  they  came  to  a stop,  just  on  the  brink. 
Mr.  Somervell  kept  quite  calm  and  collected. 
Telling  the  men  to  sit  still,  he  chatted  and  joked 
with  them  so  cheerfully  that  one  of  the  men, 
shivering  on  the  edge  of  the  ice  cliff,  actually 
began  to  laugh.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Somervell  was 
arranging  the  rope  so  that,  by  stretching  out  his 
arm  at  full  length,  he  was  able  to  reach  the 
porters.  Grasping  each  in  turn  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck,  he  dragged  them  both  into  safety,  and 
soon  they  were  all  on  their  way  back  to  camp. 

After  a few  days  the  weather  cleared  up  and 
preparations  were  made  for  a great  attempt  to 
reach  the  top  of  Mount  Everest.  One  party  under 
Mr.  Mallory  established  Camp  No.  5 at  about 
25,000  feet.  Colonel  Norton  and  Mr.  Somervell 
followed,  and  with  the  help  of  three  porters  pitched 
a tent,  Camp  No.  6,  at  26,700  feet.  Next  morning 
Colonel  Norton  and  Mr.  Somervell  went  on  alone. 
They  had  no  oxygen,  and  as  they  climbed  higher 
they  found  they  had  to  take  three  or  four  breaths 
for  each  step.  When  they  had  climbed  about  a 
thousand  feet  there  was  a sudden  change  ; instead 
of  three  or  four  breaths,  they  had  to  take  seven, 
eight,  or  ten  full  breaths  for  each  step,  and  they 
had  to  stop  for  a minute  or  two  every  twenty  or 
thirty  yards.  At  last  Mr.  Somervell  could  go  no 
farther,  and  Colonel  Norton  struggled  on  by  him- 
self. But  at  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  scarcely 
climbed  eighty  feet  above  Mr.  Somervell’s  head, 
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and  he  too  had  to  give  up.  They  had  reached  a 
height  of  28,000  feet. 

When  they  returned  to  Camp  No.  4 there  was 
still  time  for  one  more  attempt,  and  Mr.  Mallory 
and  Mr.  Irvine,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
expedition,  set  out  with  eight  porters  carrying 
supplies  of  oxygen.  They  reached  the  highest 
camp,  No.  6,  and  the  last  of  the  porters,  returning 
from  there,  brought  a message  from  Mr.  Mallory 
saying  that  he  and  Irvine  were  going  strongly  and 
that  the  weather  was  perfect.  They  were  to  sleep 
the  night  at  Camp  No.  6 and  start  out  for  the  final 
attempt  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  broke  clear  and  fine,  and  those 
in  the  lower  camps  had  high  hopes  that  the  two 
brave  climbers  would  at  last  succeed  in  reaching 
the  top.  About  mid-day  another  member  of  the 
expedition,  Mr.  Odell,  who  was  climbing  up  to 
Camp  No.  6,  suddenly  saw  a tiny  black  spot  on  a 
small  patch  of  snow  less  than  800  feet  from  the 
top.  The  black  spot  moved,  and  then  another 
black  spot  came  into  view  and  moved  up  to  join 
the  first. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  spots 
were  the  two  climbers.  But  alas  ! that  was  the 
last  that  was  ever  seen  of  the  gallant  men. 
Mr.  Odell  went  on  to  Camp  No.  6 and  waited  all 
day,  ready  to  help  them  when  they  returned.  He 
whistled  and  shouted  to  guide  them  in  case  they 
had  become  lost  in  bad  weather,  but  there  was 
no  reply. 

The  next  day  passed  and  still  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  missing  climbers.  On  the  following  day 
Mr.  Odell,  who  had  been  down  to  the  lower  camps, 
again  climbed  up  to  Camp  No.  6,  hoping  to  find 
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them  sheltering  there,  but  to  his  dismay  every- 
thing in  the  tent  was  exactly  as  he  had  left  it  two 
days  before.  In  vain  he  searched  among  the 
crags  and  rocks  around,  and  at  length  he  was 
forced  to  give  up  and  return  down  the  mountain. 

There  was  now  nothing  for  the  expedition  to  do 
but  to  leave  the  mountain  and  return  home,  for 
there  was  no  hope  that  the  missing  men  could  be 
alive.  Whether  they  reached  the  top  no  one  knows. 
Afterwards  a famous  mountaineer,  Mr.  Douglas 
Freshfield,  wrote  in  memory  of  them  this  poem  : 

EVEREST:  THE  LAST  CLIMB 

Climbing  in  air  too  thin  for  mortal  breath 

These  men  stood  poised  on  the  World’s  parapet  : 
Watched  by  the  stars,  on  the  last  height  they  met, 
Content  in  Victory,  the  Kiss  of  Death. 
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